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THE WAR, 


iw the midst of confused and conflicting reports there 
appears to be no reason to doubt that the Turks have 
in some degree improved their position since their loss of 
Etropol. Svurermman Pasna has gained a considerable 
success in the ca of Elena, a strategic position of 
importance to the east of Tirnova; and should he be 
strong enough to follow up the blow promptly and 
vigorously, he may succeed in compelling the Russian 
Commander-in-Chief to detach a force from the front of 
Plevna in order to check his advance. The success which, 
according to telegrams from Constantinople, had been 
simultaneously obtained by Menemer Ati at Kamarli, on 
the road to Orkanye, is not confirmed by Russian accounts ; 
and it is at present impossible to conjecture the result of 
what is apparently a combined movement of the Turkish 
generals for the relief of Plevna. The main interest of 
the war is still concentrated on the trial of endurance 
between Osman Pasna and the Russian army by which his 
position is enclosed. It is useless to attempt to reconcile 
or balance contradictory statements as to the ability of 
Osman to feed his army. Apart from the chances of 
his receiving effectual relief from the outside, every day 
during which he can hold out diminishes the probability of 
an advance to Adrianople during the winter; and conse- 
uently his tenacity may be prudent and laudable even 

his condition is consciously hopeless. At the same 
time it is possible that he may have reason to doubt 
the capacity of the Russian army under any circum- 


stances to maintain the investment when winter weather: 


has finally set in. A Correspondent at the Russian head- 
rters incidentally remarks that on one snowy night 

e bombardment was directed on the town of Plevna in 
the hope that a large number of Turkish troops might have 
been driven there to take shelter from the inclemency of 
the weather. During the same night the condition of the 
army outside the works cannot have been enviable ; and, 
if the snow had remained and increased, the conveyance 
of supplies to the front would have become difficult and 
uncertain. The same writer observes that there must, 
after such exposure, be much sickness in both armies; 
and no returns have been published of the temporary or 
permanent loss of the Russians by disease. The number 
of killed and wounded is officially stated to be between 
70,000 and 80,000, but it has not been thought neces- 
sary or expedient to record cases of illness. The 
numbers of the Russian army round Plevna are roughly 
estimated at 100,000, while the garrison or besieged army 
is sarees to number 50,000 men. The garrison has 

ly better shelter; bat the Russian troops have 
itherto had no stint of food. 

In expectation of the fall of Plevna, and with the 
knowledge that the conquest of Armenia is virtually 
complete, Russian journals, with or without official 
authority, become every day more overbearing in their 
menaces and demands. At one time the Russian Govern- 
ment perhaps proposed 
Batoum ; but its now announce the purpose of re- 
taining ‘ardahan, Kars, and perhaps Erzeroum. The 
audacious project of converting the Black Sea into a 
Russian lake, with an a to . Mediterranean, and no 
corresponding inlet for forei eets, is now more con- 
fidently repeated. The same wien announce that Bulgaria, 


to be content with the cession of | 
_ by Count Beust in 1867; and he still disclaims any special 


Bosnia, and Herzegovina are to enjoy autonomy, or, in 
other words, to bear to Russia the same relation of sub- 
ordinate alliance which places the armies of Roumania 
and Servia at the disposal of the invader. As if for the 
purpose of provoking and defying opposition, the organs of 
the Russian Government state that, in resentment for the 
unfriendly feeling attributed to England, the Emprror will 
not allow the English Government to take any part in the 
negotiations for peace. As at the time when the Berlin 
Memorandum was tendered to the Powers for sig- 
nature at forty-eight hours’ notice, the three Impe- 
rial Governments are to undertake alone the settle- 
ment of the Eastern question. Germany is, for some 
mysterious reason, more Russian than Russia herself, and 
it is true that Austria has hitherto servilely followed the 
lead of Germany. It is not improbable that the terms of 
the future peace will be settled independently of England ; 
but the exclusion from the councils of Europe of the Power 
which has hitherto protected Turkey against a rapacious 
enemy will depend, not on the choice of the Russian 
Government, but on the possible inability or unwillingness 
of England to interfere. Against a combination of three 
great military potentates no land operations in the Euro- 
pean provinces are possible; and Armenia is also out of 
reach of an English army. If the Russian Government 
really cares for the right of sending ships of war into the 
Mediterranean, it will be necessary to secure the assent of 
the Power which can more effectually than any other con- 
cede or withhold the privilege. The preposterous demand 
by Russia of monopoly of the Black Sea and the Straits, 
qualified by the nominal admigsion of Turkey, reduced to 
dependence on the conqueror, will not be seriously pre- 
ferred either to England or to any other Power. - 
According to one version of the projected treaty, Austria 
is to be placed on an equality with Russia by the process: 
of applying the same rule of conquest to the Northern and 
Southern provinces which are to be severed from Turkey. 
If Bulgaria is made nominally independent, Bosnia and 
Herzegovina are to be organized after the same pattern ; 
and, on the other hand, the annexation of Bulgaria by 
Russia is to be accompanied by an Austrian seizure of 
Bosnia. It is not improbable that Russia may wish to 
follow the precedent of the partition of Poland; bat 
Austria has always been conscious of having committed an 
error when the Minister of Maria Tueresa only meditated 
a crime. At the beginning of the present troubles 
Austria refused to oceupy the provinces bordering 
on Dalmatia; and it is well known that both Ger- 
man Austria and Hu deprecate the acquisition 
of additional Slavonic territory. Although on this point 
there is little difference of opinion in Austria, and none in 
Hungary, the Court of Vienna may perhaps yield to the 
pressure of the military aristocracy, which has always 
clung to Russia as the steady enemy of constitutional 
restos, The veteran Kossuta has published a warning 
which will be heard by his own countrymen, though not 
by Austrian generals and courtiers. He has always opposed. 
the union which was effected between Austria and Hungary 


regard for Austria; but in this instance he holds that the 
interests of both countries are identical, and he earnestly 
recommends immediate intervention to prevent the destruc- 
tion of Turkey. It is well known that the Russian advo- 
cates of Slavonic aggressicn have always held the same 
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Opinion. General Faparerr long since declared that the | 
defeat or destruction of Austria was a condition prece- | 
dent of the conquest of Turkey. The Russians are now | 
reaping the fruits of the aid which they rendered nearly | 
thirty yearsago tothe Austrian Government inthesuppression 
of Hungarian independence. If a separation had then been 
effected between the two divisions of the monarchy, a per- | 
manent alliance between Hungary and Turkey would have | 
offered formidable obstacles to Hiussian ambition. It had | 
been hoped that the Government of Vienna would, in | 
deference to the wishes and interests both of its German | 
and its Hungarian subjects, have pursued the same policy. | 
After long vacillation the Austrians threw their weight 
into the scale of the Western alliance by oceupying the | 
Danubian Principalities during the Crimean war. For 
many years afterwards Russia retaliated by an ostentatious ! 
display of unfriendliness; and in 1866, and again in | 
1870, by menacing demonstrations in favour of Prussia, 
The quarrel was at last patched up by the diplomatic 
ingenuity of Prince Bismarck ; and the alliance of the 
three Emperors for the professed purpose of maintaining 
peace has been a principal cause of a bloody and dangerous 
war. There have been times when the freedom of Hungary 
and the national existence of Poland weve apparently dear 
to Englishmen. It could not then have been supposed that 
Russian conquest would be encouraged even by the 
applause of a thoughtless rabble. Lord Dersy intimates 
that Austria has never, during the present contest, been 
willing to co-operate with England. It was already known 
that the Court of Vienna had been a party to the affront 
offered to England by the Berlin Memorandum. It is not 
surprising that a patriotic Hungarian, once the chosen 
leader of his countrymen, should lament the timid and 
suicidal policy of the present Government. In concert | 
with England Austria might have prevented the war; but 
now it is too late to avert the consequences. 


FRANCE, 


HE history of the past week in France will no doubt 

be known some day, but at present it is difficult to 
make even a guess at what has really happened. Neither 
party probably has disclosed its real intentions, and one 
perhaps does not know what its real intentions are. The 
Left, we may believe, is genuinely and naturally anxious to 
see the last of Marshal MacManoy. To begin once more 
the old round of Cabinets which are framed to represent 
only the less characteristic elements in the majority, in 
order to secure the good-will of the Presipent, and 
which fail to secure it after all, is not a prospect that 
can have many charms. But the Left is bound by its 
own principles not to state this desire frankly. It kas 
said so much about the Presipext’s irresponsibility that 
it can hardly hold the Marsnat responsible for what he has 
done, provided that he chooses again to take shelter under 
his constitutional character and to profess his readiness to 
accept a Ministry from the majority. What the Marsna. 
himself has been aiming at since the failure of the “ Ministry 
“ of Affairs ’’ it isnot so easy to say. According to the last 
news he is going, after all, to submit to the Chamber; but 
every conceivable alternative has been attributed to him 
in turn, and attributed with equal confidence, and perhaps 
with equal truth. It is pretty certain that his real ad- 
visers during this interval have not been men to shrink from 
the thought of a conflict with the country, if they could but 
assure themselves that there was a fair chance of their 
coming out conquerors. The Marsuat has said much less 
of late about his respect for the Constitution, and it 
is hardly doing him an injustice to suspect that 
by this time he has pretty well lost count of what his 
obligations under the Constitution are. Most men take 
their colour in some degree from those with whom they 
habitually associate, and there is no reason to believe that 
Marshal MacMauon is exceptionally unimpressible. It is 
clear that, if the Royalist and Imperialist factions throw 
up the game now, it will bea long time before they will 
in find themselves in as favourable a position for play- 
ing it. The Left will have had warning enough to make 
them cautious as their own policy, and watchful 
as regards the policy of their neighbours. It is not likely 
that another Minister will consent to take office except 
under very much more rigorous conditions than those 
which satisfied M. Jutes Snioy. The Left will want to 


guard themselves against another 16th of May, and, 


in proportion as they succeed in doing this, the 
chances of the reactionary party continuing to 
guide the Marsuau’s action from behind will grow fewer. 
What is plain to outsiders must be quite as plain to those 
whose fortunes depend on their seeing things as they are ; 
and this makes it likely that there may yet be obstacles to 
be got over before France is once more blessed with a 
really Parliamentary Ministry. 

If the Senate could be induced to vote a second dissolu- 
tion, there can be little doubt that the Marswan would 
gladly resort to it ; and the most probable explanation of 
his recent vacillations is that they have been regulated by 
his alternate hopes and fears upon this point. He bas been 
a great deal more anxious to put his adversaries in the 
wrong than to put himself in the right; and to effect this 
end he has not thought it beneath him to state what he 
would like to be the truth as though it were the truth. Itis 
now admitted that the Ministerial Note announcing that the 
negotiation with the Left had come to nothing, owing to 
the determination of the Left to impose impraeticable terms 
upon the Marsal, was incorrect in a material point. 
Whatever the Left might have determined to do, they had, 
as a matter of fact, imposed no terms at all. When the Chief 
of the State wishes to ascertain the views of the majority 
in the Legislature, he is usually in no difficulty as to whom 
to apply to for enlightenment. The Marsuat must have- 
known perfectly well that M. Grévy had succeeded to M. 
Turers’s place as leader of the Republican party ; or, if he 
was still ignorant of it, he might at all events have asked 
M. Grévy the question. Instead of this, he chose to hold 
communications with M. Ducterc, with M. Barris, with 
M. ve Lesseps—with anybody, in short, who could 
be represented as speaking on behalf of the Left 
if it suited the Marsnmat’s purpose, or treated as 
persons of no authority if it appeared more con- 
venient. At first this ingenious device seemed to 
prosper. M. Ducierc did say something which the 
Marsuat’s advisers thought they could turn to account. 
The Left, M. Ducterc thought, would insist on the 
MarsHat proposing a revision of the Constitution with a 
view of curtailing the liberty of dissolving the Chamber at 
present reserved to the Presipent and the Senate jointly. 
Here was the opportunity the Marsnat had been wanting. 
Such a stipulation involved an attack upon the prerogatives 
of the Senate. If he resisted it, he would appear to be 
fighting the Senate’s battle as well as his own; and, when 
he was maintaining the joint right of dissolution, the 
Senate could hardly refuse him permission to exercise it 
once more. Unfortunately the Note related to the actions 
of other persons than the MarsuaL; and it was no sooner 
published than it was contradicted by those who were 
best able to certify its inaccuracy. M. Grévy was the only 
member of the majority in the Chamber of Deputies who 
had seen the MarsHaL, and he declared that the question 
of conditions had never been spoken of between them. 


The Left, through its representative, the Budget Com- 
mittee, replied to the Ministerial Note by refusing to vote 
any money. There have apparently been some searchings 
of heart among them before coming to this point. A 
short time back it was said that they would make a dis- 
tinction between the wants of the country and the wants 
of the Government, and would vote the expenses of the de- 
partments and of the great services, while withholding the 
salaries of the MarsHat and his immediate subordinates. 
There was an air of prudence about this, because it did 
not put the Left in the position of causing real inconveni- 
ence to a vast number of persons who are in 
no way responsible for Marshal MacManon’s sins. 
It may be supposed, however, that a half-and-half 
measure of this kind was not enough to satisfy a 
party which has received so much additional provocation 
since the elections. After all, the majority of the Chamber 
of Deputies was returned to receive the MarsHat’s submis- 
sion, not to bring about a compromise, and it might not. 
have been easy to persuade the electors that this mission 
could be best discharged by minimizing the pressure to 
which the Marsual was to be subjected. Besides this, it 
was not likely that the Orleanist Senators would consent to 
@ fresh dissolution merely because the Chamber of De- 
puties had exercised its undoubted right of withholding 
the supplies from a Cabinet which did not possess its con- 
fidence. This belief on the part of the Left has been justi- 
fied by the event. The Orleanist Senators met on Wednes- 
day to consider the situation, and resolved not to support 
a second dissolution unless the Chamber should be guilty 
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of some excess. This was bad news for the Maxsunat, 
because it proved that the Orleanist Senators did not con- 
sider the refusal of the Budget an excess; and as this is all 
that the Chamber of Deputies is likely or anxious to do, it 
was tantamount to a final rejection of the demand for a 
dissolution. The methods of escaping a capitulation were 
thus reduced to two. The MarsHat might either prorogue 
the Chambers and set to work to raise money without even 
@ vote of the Senate, or order fresh elections on his own 
authority—which would be a coup d'état; or he might 
abandon the ungrateful task of governing a people which 
no longer cares to be governed by him, and resign his 
office. Probably, if there had been any decent chance of 
success, he would have tried the former alternative. But 
a coup d’état, undertaken without the acquiescence of 
the Senate, would in the present circumstances of France 
have been equivalent to a civil war. The majority know 
their numbers. There is no phalanx of obedient peasants 
waiting to approve at the polling-booth whatever the 
Present may do in the streets. Indeed, it is very 
doubtful whether there is any longer an army waiting to 
do the Presipent’s bidding in the streets. The deputies 
would hardly allow themselves to be caught in a trap a 
second time ; and the Presidents of the two Chambers might 
find both troops and generals ready to protect them when 
called upon. It is intelligible, therefore, that the MarsHaL 
should prefer submission to fighting. It is less intelligible 
that he should prefer submission to resignation. 


SIR STAFFORD NORTHCOTE. 


IR STAFFORD NORTHCOTE has made two speeches 
this week, one to the Christchurch Conservatives at 
Bournemouth, where he went to help a political ally, and 
one at Exeter, where he spoke in the midst of Devonshire 
friends of all parties. The interest of the proceedings at 
Exeter was mainly mal, and there is little to remark 
about them but that a tribute of honour and regard was 
gracefully paid by Liberals and Conservatives alike toa public 
man who has fairly earned all the good things that zealous 
supporters and generous opponents can find pleasure in 
saying of him. The Bournemouth speech was naturally quite 
different from that which was appropriately addressed to an 
audience of friends and neighbours. Whenever Sir Starrorp 
Norrucore speaks as a political leader, he has and can 
have but two things to say. He can tell his hearers that 
the foreign policy of the Government is what they know 
it to be, and he can tell them that at home much the 
best thing for the country is, so far as he can see, that 
the t Ministry should be kept indefinitely in office. 
At Bournemouth Sir Srarrorp repeated in the most formal 
way the assurance given by Lord Dery that the Govern- 
ment had never varied, and had no intention of varying, 
from the declaration made some time ago by Mr. Cross, as 
to the points which it conceived really touched English inte- 
rests. plain language this means that the Ministry does 
not think the command of the valley of the Euphrates is a 
matter of no moment or of great moment according as 
Turkish or Russian arms prevail. It has concluded, and 
abides by the conclusion, that the possession of Armenia isa 
matter to be settled between Russia and Turkey alone, and 
that England will not fight to keep Armenia out of the 
hands of the Czar. When this is once said, no great anxiety 
is felt as to the foreign policy of the Government. Sir 
Srarrorp Norrucore justly observed that there are matters 
in diplomacy which cannot be at once revealed to all the 
world. There must bea decent reserve in what is said in 
England as to views and intentions communicated confi- 
dentially to the Foreign Office by Continental Powers. 
Sir Starrorp spoke as if he was disappointing his hearers 
by not communicating some important secret, and had to 
justify himself for his silence. But this was only a par- 
le art. of rhetoric. He knew that no one present, 

and that no one who would read the report of what he 
said, had the slightest ee of his uttering a word 
which could commit the Foreign Office. That he should 
maintain silence as to the communications now going on 
with foreign Powers was not a disappointment, but the 
falfilment of an assured expectation. Sir Starrorp Norru- 
cors is no more likely to disclose a secret of the Foreign 
Office in Bournemouth than he is to keep his hat on in 
church. He is tolerably sure to behave as the world ex- 
pects him to behave in the situation in which he happens 
to be placed. But to be discreet undoubtedly implies dis- 


cretion, and, by affecting to think indiscretion was 

from him, he attached an enhanced value to the ordi- 
nary and natural discretion which he exhibited. It 
was a source of comfort to the Christchurch and Bourne- 
mouth Conservatives that they had such a wise and pru- 
dent man among them. Not to disclose secrets also implies, 
or may be easily taken to imply, that the speaker has 
secrets to disclose ; and it magnifies the occasion of a local 
dinner when the assembly is made to feel that there is 
present at the gathering a man who knows great mys- 
teries and holds the keys of European secrets. Probably, 
if Sir Starrorp had been free to disclose all he could tell, 
it would have been found that he had very little to reveal. 
Silence had the advantage, not only of enabling him to do 
his obvious duty, but also of bringing him the credit of 
unlimited knowledge. All this was quite in character with 
the typical-style of an after-dinner speech; and, as Sir 
Srarrorp Norrucote had to speak after dinner in a 
country town, an imaginary difficulty about his disappoint- 
ing silence was as good a topic as any other. 


As the CuanceLtor of the Excnequer went to Bourne- 
mouth to animate and strengthen the spirits of local Conser- 
vatives, he felt it incumbent on him to say all he could to dis- 
parage the Liberals, and to show the title of the Ministry to 
a continued support. This is a necessary part of party 
politics, and no one complains that a Conservative leader 
should explain to his adherents in a small constituency 
why they should be Conservative, and why they should 
think themselves vastly better than their opponents. But 
nothing can be more wearisome than these perpetual discus- 
sions as to the general character of parties. We seem never 
to get any further forward. Each speaker in turn slightly 
misrepresents his adversaries, and then slightly alters facts 
to the advantage of his own party, and then all is over, 
and we have to wait for another banquet and another repe- 
tition of the same thing. At Bournemouth Sir Srarrorp 
Norrscore undertook to reply to Lord Harrineton in 
Scotland, and he thought the best way to do this was to 
describe Lord Harrincton as having advised his followers 
to show a wholesome indifference to principles, and to con- 
centrate all their energies on getting their leaders back 
into office. It is useless to say that this was not fair to 
Lord Hartineton, for it was not meant to be fair. What 
Lord Hartineton really advised his followers to do 
was to unite on the principles or measures as to which 
they were agreed, and to wait until discussion had ripened 
opinion as to the matters on which they differed. This is 
a very different thing from a mere bid for office; and it 
was wholly irrelevant to show, as Sir Starrorp NortHcore 
showed with the utmost ease, that there are many questions 
on which leading Liberals differ. If they agree on enough 
to afford occupation for a Ministry, and if the country can 
be persuaded to wish that they should be entrusted to 
carry out their plans within this limit, they will sooner 
or later be restored to office, unless, indeed, the Conserva- 
tives, by anticipating them, cut the ground from under 
their feet. It would seem that the Government is of 
opinion that the time has come for beginning this process. 

he two measures on which Lord Hartinetoy bade the 
Liberals to unite were the extension of local self-govern- 
ment and the extension of thecounty franchise. Next Ses- 
sion the Ministry, as Sir Starrorp NorTHcore announced, 
is going to try its hand at a local self-government 
Bill. He did not seem to the task as one of any 
difficulty. It was indeed part of his programme that 
Conservatives can always do with ease whatever 
Liberals could only do with much noise and boast- 
ing. Perhaps a sense of the difficulty of their new 
task will grow on the Ministry as they proceed with it. 
If the Ministry really produces a satisfactory measure— 
complete in itself, wide and not too wide—it will deserve 
much credit. Anticipations of what great things such a 
measure will bring with it have already begun to be formed. 
Even Irish obstructiveness seems with the prospect 
and Mr. Burt’s colleague at Limerick has infor his 
Irish friends that next Session Mr. Burr will lead a 
united party which, far from seeking to in’ the 
action of Parliament, will urge it on the path of a reform 
which will make it unnecessary for a time to dwell on the 
glories of Home Rale. 

The CHaNceLLor of the Excuequer had a special object 
in going to Bournemouth, as well as the one 
of cheering and informing his party. He went to back 
up Sir Drummoxn Wotrr, whose seat for: Christchurch is 
threatened at the next election: and the mode in which he 
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thought fit to help forward his friend’s canse was curious, 
and showed how much Lord Hartincron’s speeches have told 
on his mind. He natarally praised Sir Drcemmonp Wotrr ; 
and it was easy to praise a member who is always 
ready to do usefal work, who is always pleasant to men of 
all parties, and gets on well with all the world. But it did 
not seem enough to Sir Srarrorp Norrucore merely to re- 
commend Christcharch to kecp a good member when it 
has-got one. Sir Drummoxp Wo rr’s opponent would also 
be a most creditable member for the borough to return. 
Apart from politics, the constituents might feel that, 
in returning either candidate, they had done well. But 
Sir Srarrorp hinted that, if they were wise enough 
_ to choose his man, they might earn a signal reward. He 
assumed it to be certain that a measure for the extension 
of the county franchise would be proposed before 
jong, and that the Conservatives would propose it. With 
the extension of the franchise must come redistribution, 
and if new seats are to be created, old seats must be extin- 
guished. Christchurch is not a very grand or important 
constituency, and might not unnaturally fear disfranchise- 
ment. ‘I'he way to be safe against this terrible fate is to 
retarn a Conservative member. If they are in power when 
redistribution is proposed, the Conservative leaders will 
have to select the places that are to retain or to lose mem- 
bers; and they are not likely to forget their friends. 
A little borough that returned Sir Dremuoxp Wotrr 
would be omitted from the black list, but might 
easily be put in it if it swerved from _ the 
right path and returned a Liberal. Very probably a 
Liberal leader would look at things in much the same 
light, and would have a similar tenderness for such a 
constituency as the Radnor boroughs. At the time of the 
first Reform Bill there were several small constituencies 
which escaped extinction because they were supposed to 
be at the command of Whig patrons. There can be little 
doubt that, when redistribution comes, its shape will vary 
greatly according as one or the other party is in office, 
and it is for this reason that it is improbable that the Con- 
servatives will quit office without dealing with the county 
franchise. They may not much relish the extension of the 
franchise in itself, but they will enjoy spoiling the cry of 
their opponents, and they will not willingly part with the 
chance of shaping the constituencies of the future according 
to their fancy. 


THE PRESIDENTS MESSAGE, 


ik will perhaps be found that the Presipent of the 
United States has entered fully on the political topics 
which at present excite public interest ; but the short tele- 
graphic abridgment of his Message to Congress is almost 
exclusively occupied with the question of the currency. 
His assertion that tranquillity and confidence have resulted 
in the Sonth from his measures of conciliation will not satisfy 
the malcortent section of the Republican party. There are 
two senses in which the contentment of the South may be 
affirmed or denied, inasmuch as there are two distinct classes 
of the population which may respectively be satisfied or 

grieved. From the end of the Civil War to the election of 
Mr. Hayes the dominant Republican party assumed the 
patronage of the coloured population, with the eventual 
result of provoking the superior race in almost all parts of 
the South to reassert its natural ascendency. In Louis- 
java and South Carolina, where conflicting parties were 
almost equally balanced, the Federal Government gave 
military support to the coloured party and to its white 
leaders and allies. Mr. Haves saw the expediency of 
recognizing the stable equilibrium which had been 
established in spite of the efforts of the Republican party. 
Democratic Governors were admitted to office in South 
Carolina and Louisiana, and the Presipenr has been re- 
ceived.with enthusiasm during 2 recent visit to some of 
the States which were lately disaffected. He is probably 
justified in stating that the outrages formerly perpetrated 
by white delinquents have abated with the causes of 
irritation to which they were due. There is reason to hope 
that the relations between the two races have been 
improved by the removal of an artificial inversion of the 
natural order of society; but it cannot be expected that 
the surviving Abolitionists and their political allies should 
acquiesce in the practical confatation of their doctrines. 
Taking advantage of a national prejudice or conviction, 
the extreme Republicans had declared the possession of 


the franchise to be the only security for the freedom 
and rights of the emancipated negroes. They will not 
readily be persuaded to admit that their clients are 
effectually protected from oppression, as long as they allow 
themselves to be outvoted or controlled. 

The question of Civil Service reform affects the Re- 
publican leaders more nearly than any philanthropic 
policy. Whatever might have been the opinion of the 
Presipent, the Southern States would have fallen into the 
hands of the Democrats ; bnt the institution of a permanent 
and non-political body of Civil servants would derange all 
the electoral habits of the party and of the whole com- 
munity. The Present indeed professes his desire to act 
in concert with both Houses of Congress, which have fre- 
quently passed Resolutions in favour of purity of adminis- 
tration; but, at the very time when the Message was 
delivered, the most powerful Republican Senators were 
actively engaged in thwarting the PresiDENt1’s attempts to 
reform the service. The exclusion of paid functionaries from 
electoral activity scemed a measure so dangerous to the 
party, that the Sxcrerary of the Treasury lately took oc- 
casion to explain away a circular notice in which the 
PresiDENT had forbidden Ci*il officers to interfere in elec- 
tions. The highly paid staff of the New York Custom 
Honse, having been appointed by the late Government as 
a reward for political services, were prepared, as it was 
understood, to disobey the PresiDENT’s injunctions. By 
dismissing several of their number and by nominating suc- 
cessors, Mr. Hayes tested the willingness of the Senate to 
concur in his reforms. Mr. Conkiixc, who has publicly 
denounced the Presipent’s policy, has determined to try 
his strength on the question of the new Custom House 
appointments; and up to the date of the PresipEnt’s 
Message he had succeeded in preventing the approval of 
the nominations. The Senate had also for the time ad- 
journed the consideration of a diplomatic appointment ; 
but there seems to be an understanding that a new 
President has a customary right to recall Ministers at 
foreign States, for the purpose of providing places for his 
friends and supporters. The appointment of Mr. WELSH to 
the English Legation has been confirmed by the Senate, 
although the Republicans of Pennsylvania preferred Mr. 
CAMERON. 

Some anxiety had been felt in consequence of the 
reticence which had been observed by the Executive 
Government during the late agitation for the repeal 
of the Resumption Act and for the remonetization of 
silver. As on many former occasions, the advocates of 
‘an inflated or depreciated currency have succeeded in 
inflicting a serious loss on the Federal Treasury. The 
Secretary of the Treasury has been compelled to suspend 
the issue of Four per cent. bonds, by which he would have 
effected a considerable saving in payment of interest. 
The Government of the United States has for several 
years both undergone the burdens which attach to honesty 
and failed to obtain the corresponding advantage in the 
form of improved credit. Interested factions, and dema- 
gogues in search of popularity, have incessantly renewed 
proposals for cheating the public creditor, with the in- 
evitable result of maintaining a high rate of interest 
on the debt to compensate investors for uncertainty of 
payment. Eleven or twelve years ago the House of Repre- 
sentatives, then including a large majority of Republicans, 
almost unanimously passed a Resolution that the debt 
should be paid in greenbacks. About the same time 
President Jouxson endeavoured to outbid his political 
opponents by recommending repudiation of the principal 
of the debt. Even well-intormed foreigners could hardly 
be expected to understand that the House of Representa- 
tives relied on the Senate to defeat an outrageous pro- 
pe and that the opinion of the Presmwexr had neither 
egal nor moral weight. As the factitious agitation died 
away, the credit of the Union gradually improved ; nor is 
there any reason, except the risk of popular caprice, why the 
richest community in the world should not borrow money 
at the lowest rate of interest. The Presipent’s doctrines 
on the subject are perfectly sound, and the only drawback 
to the reassuring tendency of his Message is the strange 
fact that full payment to the national creditor should still 
be regarded as an open question. 


As the resumption of specie payments at the beginnin 
of 1879 is ae provided by law, the Presipent, if ed 
only faith in his principles, and sufficient force of cha- 
racter, will defeat attempts at reactionary legislation by 
interposing his veto. The Democratic majority in the 
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House of Representatives has already passed a Bill for 
the repeal of the Resumption Act ; and the measure is now 
under the consideration of the Senate. The Prestpentr 
seems by his Message to have pledged himself to oppose 
a vicious policy; and there is no reason to fear that his 
decision will be overruled by a majority of two-thirds in 
both branches of the Legislature. Still more immediate 
interest is felt in the scheme for the adoption of a double 
metallic standard. Two different classes of interested pro- 
moters have for some time past urged on the Government 
the practical substitution of silver for gold. The general 
advantage of defrauding the national creditor would coin- 
cide with an increased demand for the produce of the silver 
mines in the West. A Senator for Nevada is, as might be 
expected, a zealous advocate of a double standard, which 
would undoubtedly add to the value of property in which his 
constituents, and perhaps himself, are interested. A double 
standard in all cases confers a boon on the debtor; but the 
uncertainty of contracts involving an option of payment 
in silver or gold is not unjust, though it may be incon- 
venient, when both parties have assumed the existence of 
an alternative. The actual debt was contracted many 
years after silver had ceased to circulate ; and the contract 
to pay in coin was understood on both sides to refer only 
to gold. The Presipext earnestly advises Congress, if a 
silver currency is thought convenient, to limit the amount 
for which silver shall be a legal tender, and expressly to 
provide for the discharge of the debt in gold. It is at 
present impossible to calculate on the action of the Senate, 
though the majority will probably be Republican. The 
upright Parerson and the enlightened Coxover have 
puzzled both parties by their rapid adhesions and desertions ; 
and KE.LxL0GG has ultimately been allowed to adorn the Senate 
on the part of Lonisiana, while, as a set-off, Burler, a 
Democrat, represents South Carolina. The prospect is 
further complicated by the Conxtiye feud; and both the 
parties are cloven by a geographical fissure in matters 
relating to the currency. It is satisfactory to find that the 
Presipent and his Ministers are thoroughly sound in their 
maintenance of public faith. The Message also affords 
some prospect of a fature return to rational principles of 
commercial intercourse. The PresIDENT, instead of pro- 
pounding general maxims of political economy, advises 
Congress to impose a small duty on tea and coffee. 
Customs duties are not for the most part conducive 
to Free-trade; but they are least injurious when they 
are levied on commodities which cannot be produced at 
home. The whole amount of a duty on tea would be an 
addition to the revenue, while the principal profit of a duty 
on iron or textile fabrics accrues to the manufacturer. As 
the Presipent has no power of originating legislation, his 
recommendations may perhaps have no effect; but it is 
well that a Republican Presmpenr should announce his 
dissent from the erroneons policy of his party. 


THE PRUSSIAN AND ITALIAN PARLIAMENTS. 


\ THEN we speak of Germany and Italy, we naturally 
think of two Powers which form a part of the 
European community, deal with European questions, and 
exercise a European influence. But when we speak of 
Prussia and Italy, we think of smaller things. In each 
there is a local life and a local system of government. 
They are both types of constitutional monarchies; but, 
although they have thus much in common, they present 
differences which show how much constitutional Govern- 
ments can vary. Were Belgium brought into the com- 
parison, a third type would be exhibited—that in which 
the Liberal and Clerical parties, the parties that respectively 
uphold a constitutional Government for its own sake and 
take advantage of it for their own pu » are nearly 
evenly balanced, and where there are very slight financial 
difficulties, and still slighter apprehensions of danger 
from without. Prussia and Italy are far more like each 
other than either is like Belgium. In both there isa 
solid majority against clerical opponents. In both there 
is a considerable financial pressure, and in both there 
is an abiding sense of the possibility of a foreign war. 
But there the resemblance ends. The Italian Parliament 
is always more or less like a French Parliament. It has 
French modes of thought to combat, to direct, or to . 
Prussia is wholly German. Its Parliament is under t 
guidance of the Crown and of Prince Bismarck. It is 


guided so habitually that it only asks what small limita- 
tions it can venture to impose on this guidance. The State 
is supreme in Prussia, and the Prussians are not only will- 
ing that it should be so, but are maded that this supre- 
macy of the State is a most valuable philosophical idea. 
There is nothing of this sort in Italy. The State, 
as something distinct from the Sovereign, the Parlia- 
ment, and the nation, is @ notion foreign to Italian 
thought, as foreign as it is to English thought. Both 
the Prussian and the Italian Parliaments are constantly 
looking to England to learn what, as a Parliament, they 
ought to do; and the Germans especially, who know our 
history better than we do ourselves, are remarkably fond 
of trying how far some English precedent will apply. 
But the limits within which English precedents can 
apply are narrow, as in modern England there is nothing 
like the control of the Crown as representing the State 
which exists in Germany. In many respects the Italian 
Parliament is much more after the English pattern than 
the Prussian Parliament is. For in Italy the sovereign 
is strictly a constitutional monarch, and accepts any 
Ministry that commands a Parliamentary majority, and 
leaves the Ministry to do as it pleases. In Italy, too, as 
in England, there is no separation of classes among 
the upholders of the constitutional system. Men of rank, 
of wealth, and of literary and scientific eminence do 
not stand apart from the constitutional system and its 
working, as they do toa large extent in Prussia. But then 
Italy is too near France, too much bound up with France, 
too permeated with French ideas not to be drawn often in 
a French direction. Things are often done by the Italian 
Parliamentary leaders which have a distinctly French mark 
about them ; and thus it may be said that, while both Parlia- 
ments look up to England as the “ august mother of Par- 
“ liaments,” they are drawn away from the English model 
such as it shows itself at present; the Prussian because 
it can get so very little of English precedent into a very 
different system ; the Italian because it finds its leaders 
drawn insensibly into French ways of acting and thinking. 


Both Parliaments are now sitting, and in both questions 
of some importance have been raised. In Prussia there is 
a large Liberal majority, but it does not wish to be a col- 
lection of mere dummies. It accepts the guidance of the 
Crown as exercised through Priuce Bismarck, and the 
supremacy of the State; but it hasa range within which 
it wishes to show itself active and vigilant, and it makes 
demands, and asks in a modest way, that justice sha!l be 
done it, and its claims recognized. But then its way of 
doing this is not a bold way; and it is but for very little 
that it asks. It has no desire to quarrel with Prince 
Bismarck, or to coerce the Crown by refasing supplies. 
It is easily contented, and wishes to mark that it is treat- 
ing with friends and not enemies. The first subject that 
has engrossed its attention is that of municipal reform. 
When Parliament met, the leading Liberals were very much 
set on having a system of local self-government established 
in the towns, and were strung up to the pitch of determining 
to exact it. They complained that the Kixe’s Speech was 
too hazy and indecisive on the point, and they demanded a 
distinct Ministerial assurance that a proper measure 
on the subject should be brought forward without delay. 
The Ministry undertook to bring in a Bill, bat urged 
that it would not be safe to adopt a uniform system 
in all towns, as the machinery which in Eastern Prassia 
might do no harm would in Western Prussia place 
the municipal government under the control of the 
Clerical party. The Liberal majority was thus left to think 
over the matter from a new point of view; and the end 
has been that, with its complete concurrence, the introduc- 
tion of the promised Bill has been deferred for a year. 
Another subject of discussion has been the disposal of the 
sequestrated funds of the King of Hanover. The majority 
did not at all object to the funds being sequestrated. 
They agreed with Prince Bismarck that they could not 
allow revenues derived originally from Prussia to be em- 
ployed in intrigues against the fatherland. Bat there 
were rumours, which made them anxions, that these fands, 
ora great part of them, were being used for purposes of 
which they could not approve. It was said that this Hano- 
verian money was largely used to keep up a staff of official 
journalists, and to bribe railway Companies inte eompli- 
ance with the wishes of the Government. They asked for 
explanations; but the Mini urged that it was not 
bound to give explanations. terms of the law ander 
which the money is appropriated leave those who have 
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thie control of it to spend it as they please. The majority 
-accepted the argument as valid. They have no pretensions 
to enforce a general Ministerial responsibility. If a docu- 
ment creates Ministerial responsibility, then Ministerial 
responsibility exists. If a document is silent on the sub- 
ject, then it does not exist. In another direction, however, 
but still in the same narrow way, as we should think it, 
the Liberals have done something to define and extend 
Ministerial responsibility. They have laid down, and the 
Ministry has agreed, that some Minister must be personally 
responsible for every measure introduced. Officially, there- 
fore, and in theory, every Minister must come before Parlia- 
-mentas having an existence of his own, and as being something 
more than one of Prince Bismarck’s clerks. It has also 
-been established that when a question is raised in Parlia- 
‘ment on which explanations are desired from Ministers, 
some atleast of the Cabinet must, on due notice being 
given, attend the sittings. The Chamber is not to be ex- 
_posed to the chance of occupying a very undignified posi- 
tion, and of discussing the conduct of men who will not 
condescend to come to hear their conduct discussed. It is 
a slight gain; but even a slight constitutional gain is mach 
in Prussia. 

In Italy the Ministry has to contend with its own grow- 
‘ing unpopularity. It obtained and has used its power in a 
wery French way. It defeated its predecessors by an 
‘accidental combination, and then dissolved. Signor 
Nicotera, as Minister of the Interior, went to work as a 
French Minister of the Interior might have done. It must 
‘be remembered that the Italian administration is formed on 
the French model, and is treated by its superiors as being 
-in the position towards them which the French administra- 
‘tion is towards its superiors. Signor Nicorera removed pre- 
fects, appointed prefects, dismissed functionaries, scolded or 
encouraged them, as he thought would best conduce to a 
satisfactory result of the elections. He succeeded, and the 
‘largeness of the majority with which his exertions were 
rewarded surprised even the Italian public. It had 
searcely realized how much Italy resembled France. Being 
firmly seated in power, Signor Nicorera devoted himself 
heart and soul to what he had determined should be the 
reat triumph of his reign. He was resolved to put 
down brigandage in Calabria and Sicily. This was a most 
dandable object, and it needed much boldness and courage 
to grapple successfally with a difficulty which had proved 
‘too much for one Italian statesman after another. Signor 
Nicotzra attacked the brigands and their supporters as 
they had never been attacked before. He followed up the 
‘bands, he shot the leaders, he arrested by wholesale those 
who sympathized with the brigands and kept up an 
organization for their benefit in the towns and in the rural 
districts. He has really done great things; and he claims 
to have effectually stopped the license of the brigands, 
-either by getting rid of them or by terrifying them into 
quiet ; and even to have broken the neck of the formidable 
conspiracy in which men of all ranks and callings were 
banded together to defy the law, without themselves taking 
ypart in any overt acts, In doing this Signor Nicorera is 

to have himself gone beyond the limits of the law, 
and his supporters in Sicily and Southern Italy are indig- 
nant at the treatment to which their f we misguided 
friends have been subjected. Probably the allegation is true. 
Signor Nicorera did not regard the brigands and conspira- 
tors as erring citizens within the pale of the law, but as a 
French Minister of the Interior would regard Communists. 
He had got the administration at his command, and he 
~ased it without much troubling himself about law, so as 
‘to. put down men whom he considered enemies of the 
human race. He hada French task to perform, and he 
yperformed it in a French way, and with a French absence 
of seruples. Perhaps he rightly trusted that the Italian 
‘Parliament had enough sympathy with him to cover his 
. i with a tacit or formal indemnity. The 
«question which really troubles the Italian Ministry is not 
whether Parliament will its action as 
the brigands, but whether it will approve its action as 
the railway Companies. The Ministry came into 
bound to take up the ne, ge ag on which it 
had defeated its predecessors, but also bound by its 
sown declaration not to place the railways under State 
t or under the t of foreigners. 
was thus forced to deal exclusively with Italian capital- 
dats;.and, as there are few Italian capitalists competent 
to take up so large an enterprise, those who came forward 
apagde.their own terms. Rather than agree to this, the 


Muuister of Pustic Works resigned; but the rest of the 
Cabinet preferred to recommend a bad bargain rather than 
have nothing to propose. The difficulty, however, stared 
them in the face, how they were to get Parliament to 
sanction a scheme which one of their own body had re. 
jected as injurious to the public. The memories of the 
Second Empire came to their aid. They determined to 
buy the Parliament which they did not hope to persuade, 
and they tacked on to their main project a scheme for 
sanctioning the construction of a number of local lines, 
which will form a heavy burden on the general revenues 
of the country, but will interest a large number of con- 
stituencies, and of the representatives of those con- 
stituencies, in favour of the Bill. Italy, as a whole, will 
thus be doubly injured ; first, by a disadvantageous bar- 
gain being forced on it; and, secondly, by having a source 
of new financial troubles in the construction of lines which 
for years cannot possibly pay. The whole proceeding is 
far too Napoleonic to command the sympathy of English- 
men, 


MR. LOWE'S CONTROVERSY WITH MR. GLADSTONE. 


HE discussion between Mr. Lowe and Mr. Giapstone 
is so far unsatisfactory that the disputants have no 
common principle from which they can argue. The 
dangers to the country and its institutions which may be 
apprehended from a wide extension of the suffrage form no 
conclusive reason against concession, if a vote is an abstract 
and inalienable right. Mr, Guapsrone indeed tries to 
extenuate the evils which are deprecated by Mr. Lowe, on 
grounds which are apparently afterthoughts adopted to 
support a foregone conclusion. That the right of suffrage 
is inherent in every member of the community, or, by a 
whimsical and arbitrary limitation, in every adult male, 
has long been Mr. Giapstone’s opinion. Many years have 
passed since he answered a sceptical criticism of the 
political capacity of certain actual or would-be electors 
by the indignant question whether they were not of our 
flesh and blood. Lord Patmerstoy, who cared more for 
order and prosperity than for flesh and blood in the rhetorical 
sense of the words, at that time no longer stood between 
philanthropic enthusiasts and their levelling designs ; and 
those who knew that Mr. GLapsTonE was about to become 
the leader of the Liberal party observed his implied adhesion 
to universal suffrage not without alarm. Seven or eight 
ears ago he more plainly warned the House of Commons of 
bis disbelief in the expediency of any limitation of the fran- 
chise. He is now perfectly consistent with the opinions of 
his later years in professing the doctrine which, as Mr. 
Lowe reminds him, was thirty years ago preached with less 
effect by Mr. Fearcus O’Connor. His antagonist also is 
faithful to the principles which he vindicated with extra- 
ordinary courage and eloquence during the agitation of 
1866. Almost single-handed Mr. Lowe stemmed the 
torrent of cant, and for a time he formed a third party in 
the House of Commons strong enough to defeat Lord 
Rvsset.’s Reform Bill. Mr. Bricur then appealed with 
success from Parliament to the mob; and Mr. Lowe 
was held up to odium as an enemy of the just rights 
of the ple. The intimidation which consequently 
revailed enabled Mr. Disrarti in the following year 
to try the hazardous experiment which both political 
factions are now inclined to repeat and extend. There 
was too much foundation for a taunt which Mr. Disraeti 
afterwards addressed to Mr. Lowe. While his patriotic 
defiance of popular clamour was still freshly remembered, 
no constituency except an independent and self-respecting 
body of educated men would have returned Mr. Lowe to 
the House of Commons. The University of London was, 
as Mr. GLapsToNE argues, not constituted for the pu 
of electing a member ; and therefore a handful of graduates 
ought on bis theory to be swamped in a promiscuous multi- 
tude inhabiting an electoral district. 

Mr. Gtapsrtone fancifully attributes to the rural popu- 
lation in England a love of inequality which, as he sug- 
gests, would incline them to accept the political guidance of 
the aristocracy. It would be more accurate to say that they 
have hitherto acquiesced in a real inequality of privilege and 
power. When labourers have acquired absolute control of 
elections, they will have no motive for deferring to land- 
lords. In France,in Spain, in Italy, and in the United 
States, birth, wealth, and refinement operate largely as 
disqualifications for public life. Any love of aristocracy 
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which may still be found in England depends on the fact 
that there is, or has been, an aristocracy to respect or fear, 
The social stratum into which Mr. Disragxt thought that he 
had sunk a shaft is the same which M. Gamperra, with 
better hope of success, undertook to raise to the surface. If 
the supposed love of inequality were more than a fantastic 
chimera, it would be a reason against the establishment of 
artificial equality. Mr. Lows is tempted in the heat of 
argument to es when he contends that a real love 
of inequality would be a disqualification for political trust. 
Two hundred years ago a Highland chief might with perfect 
safety have allowed his clan the enjoyment of universal suf- 
frage. As the Captain of Knockdunder said of the elders 
of his kirk, the utterance of the clansmen would have been 
perfectly harmonious; and the upshot of the whole would 
have been “Gop save MacCatium More!” Universal 
suffrage would be inoperative in the only case in which it 
would be innocuous. It is true that the multitude will be 
incapable of acting for itself, and that it will find leaders 
to follow ; but there is no reason why it should recognize 
the claims of property or station. In Paris and Lyons 
universal suffrage prefers Jacobins and Communists. Ame- 
rican constituencies are more safely directed by vulgar and 
venal speculators in politics. As long as there were insti- 
tutions to destroy, the mob in England would probably be 
governed by agitating demagogues, and eventually it might 
perhaps allow its powers to be exercised for corrupt pur- 
poses by professional managers. As Mr. Lowe justly ob- 
serves, the American House of Representatives is at every 
point carefully checked by the independence of the President 
and the Senate. An English House of Commons elected by 
universal suffrage would be absolutely supreme. No great 
State has up to this time been governed by an Assembly 
proceeding from universal suffrage. The Italian Parlia- 
ment is elected by a restricted suffrage ; the Spanish Cortes 
are practically returned by the Ministry of the day; nor 
has either Legislature in practice the sovereign power of 
the English Parliament. The experience of universal 
suffrage in France is limited to the last thirty years. The 
conservative National Assembly of 1848 disfranchised, 
under the guidance of M. Turers and other leaders of the 
Liberal party, a large section of its own constituency. 
Louis NapoLeon restored universal suffrage, which during 
the whole period of his reign coincided with absolute 
monarchy, Nearly one half of the French electors have 
lately approved a capricious exercise of arbitrary power on 
the part of the Government, on no other ground than their 
horror of universal suffrage and its probable results. The 
hope of a moderate and orderly Republic is now practi- 
cally encouraged by patriotic Frenchmen, because the only 
alternative is lawless violence. If, contrary to expectation, 
universal suffrage is found compatible with regular govern- 
ment, the result will follow from the ability of the small 
landlords to outvote the urban populace. 


Although Mr. Guiapstone and Mr. Lowe, moving in 
different planes, unintentionally avoid a direct encounter, 
they concur in their exposure of the shallow fallacy in- 
volved in the conventional a: t for household suffrage 
in counties. It isindeed doubtful whether a demonstration 
that mankind ought to be governed by a majority of adult 
males or of participators in flesh and blood includes the 
proposition that, while the suffrage is still restricted, house- 
holders should have county votes; but the question is not 
worth discussing, because Mr. Guapstone and Mr. Lows 
are clearly in the right when they assert that uniform 


suffrage would soon become universal. Lord Hartineton 


and the large section of the Liberal party which has at 
his dictation pledged itself to household suffrage have 
now received full notice that the issue relates, not to 
farm-labourers, but to flesh and blood. ‘The serene in- 
difference with which Lord Hartinerton regards Established 
Churches may perhaps extend to the very foundations of 
constitutional government. A faith in the popular love 
of inequality may probably be natural to those who are 
most highly placed in the social scale; yet, while Lord 
Hartineton was inviting an agitation for disestablishment 
in Scotland, Mr. Bricut and Mr. Caampertarn selected as 
their first object of attack the accumulation of landed pro- 
perty. It is scarcely probable that Lord Harrincron dis- 
approves of the economic arrangements to which he owes, 
among other advantages, his at at the head of a pont 
political party ; yet dukes, who are ideal or glorified land- 
owners, may not long survive bishops ; and the House of 
Lords will scarcely maintain itself by the side of universal 
suffrage. There is much reason to suppose that Lord 


outbid the Liberals. Two rival agents competing in the 


liberality with which they deduct percentages from their, 


employers’ revenue easily surpass the unjust.steward of 


the parable. No fancy can be idler than the calculation. 


that a redistribution of seats could be cunningly contrived 
to give a preponderance to the Conservative party. It is 
not worth while to examine the morality of an impractic- 
able scheme. ‘To increase the power of the majority and 
at the same time to hamper its exercise is absurdly useless. 
The newly enfranchised classes will be able at their plea- 
sure to overthrow any barriers which may obstruct the 
supremacy of numbers. An artificial redistribution will be 
corrected as soon as extreme Liberals obtain power. Many 
opponents of democracy share Mr. Lown’s indifference or 


dislike to a Conservative party which conserves nothing, 


though it attempts, with short-sighted ingenuity, to protect 


its own selfish interests. It is in the interest of freedom,. 


of order, of property, and of the historical institntions of 
England, and not of Lord Braconsriziy’s Cabinet, that 
cautious politicians protest against Mr. GuapsToxr’s revo- 
lutionary projects. 


THE BOARD OF WORKS AND THAMES FLOODS. 


ves Metropolitan Board of Works seems determined: 


to pass a self-denying ordinance. Its humility is 
something extraordinary. It has commonly been believerl 
that the Board has a share in the government of London ; 
and that, if there are duties obviously needed to be 
discharged which the law as it stands does not allow 
it to discharge, it is for the Board to move Parlia- 
ment to make the necessary changes. It turns out that 
this theory is altogether groundless. The Metropolitan 
Board exists, not todo as much as it can, but as little. 
If there is a field of action waiting to be occupied, it 
is not for the Board to suggest that it should be em- 
powered to take possession of it. The duty of the Board 
is simply to obey the law under which the field in ques- 
tion is allowed to lie fallow; it is for Parliament, in its 
wisdom, to hand over the land to the Board, and to direct 
it to do the work of cultivation. This is the case at this 
moment with the question of guarding the river-side 
districts of South London against the periodical overflows 
of the Thames. It is not denied that the Thames is liable 
to be in flood some half-a-dozen times a year; or that on 
any one of these occasions a great deal of loss and 
suffering may be caused to a class of persons very ill fitted 
to bear up against either; or that the fluods and their con- 
sequences can be averted without difficulty, and at no great 
cost; or that, under the existing law, the Metropolitan 
Board is unable to execute the required works; or that 
Parliament, if asked, would readily give the Board such 
powers as are wanted. All these facts are conceded. by 
the Metropolitan Board. But, at this point, this in- 
curable humility of theirs comes in. We are not worthy, 
they say, of the dignity you would thrust upon us. If you 
choose to invest us with it notwithstanding, we have nothing 
to say. But we cannot solicit it. Who are we that we 
p de 9 presume to ask for fresh powers, or to suggest that, 
if such powers were given to us, we could employ them for 
the general benefit? Weknow but too well what poor 
creatures we are. If Parliament thinks differently, and 
insists on attributing to us a public spirit which we do not 
possess, we shall of course submit. ut Parliament must. 
move in the matter at its own instance, not at ours. Un- 
less some one else introduces a Bill, no Bill will be intro- 
duced. 

These displays of heroic virtue, though always admirable, 
are at times extremely inconvenient. If the Metropolitan 
Board of Works were a candidate for corporate caneniza- 
tion, such proofs of self-abasement might be very valuable. 
Grace is given to the humble, and the gentlemen of the 
Metropolitan Board are certainly humble enough to merit 
any amount of grace, though, if they were true to their 
character, they would make no use of itwhen they had got it. 
But when the matter immediately in hand is the protection 
of the inhabitants of certain low-lying districts against being 
flooded out of their homes, we could better put up with a 
more conceited body. It is true that, if the Metropolitan 
Board persist in taking this narrow view of their functions, 
and refuse to apply for the amendment of a defective law, on 
the plea that their duty is to obey not to criticize, Parlia- 
ment will sooner or later step in and give them the more 
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extended powers which they thus deprecate. The misfor- 
tnne, however, is that Parliament may do this later rather 
than sooner, and that the Thames shows every intention of 
making the most of the interval left to it. Already one 
Sexsion has been lost by the supineness of the rd, 
and it is at least possible that another Session may be lost 
frum the same cause. The Board cannot even plead that 
they have no means of knowing how Parliament is likely 
ta look at the question, and that they are unwilling to 
spend time and money in promoting a Bill which after all 
may be rejected. There are abundant indications of a 
yeueral agreement both in and out of Parliament as to the 
manner in which the money necessary for protecting Sonth 
London against inundation should be raised. The common 
vouse of the matter is too plain to be gainsaid except by 
« self-contemning Board of Works. Here is a case of 
suffering and loss periodically inflicted on a large number 
of persons living in London by the recurrent overflows of 
the river on whose banks London is built, and to which 
london owes its greatness. If the prevention of this 
toss and suffering is not a charge upon the rate- 
payers of London generally, what does constitute such a 
charge? If the Board of Works were asked to introduce 
« Bill to lay the liability on some other shoulders than 
ihose of the ratepayers, they might fairly urge the impro- 
bability of such a Bill getting through Parliament. Bat 
in the present case the whole force of public opinion would 
be on their side. More than this, Parliament has already 
ywiven some sign of its wishes in the matter. A Select 
Uommittee of the House of Commons has adopted 
ke very principle against which the Board of Works 
protests, and has declared that the cost of making proper 
yrovision against floods in London ought to fall upon the 
vatepayers of London, This is what a Select Committee 
us said, and what Parliament will no doubt say whenever 
‘t has the opportunity. There is not the slightest chance 
‘wat the Metropolitan Board will ever induce it to say any- 
hing different; but amidst the increasing difficulties in 
which public business has to be got through, it is quite 
,osible that, ifthe Board maintains its present attitude, 
arliament may say nothing for another Session. 


At the same time the subject is one that urgently de- 
uands attention, and Mr. Cross will do a genuine service 
» London if he brings in a Bill this spring, providing for 
he immediate execution of the necessary works and 
caving the Metropolitan Board to find the money. It isa 
lisgrace to London that some thousands of people should 
e exposed several times a year to perfectly preventable 
uffering. Poverty cannot be guarded against, disease can 
uly partially be guarded against, but inundation can 
« guarded against. The Metropolitan Board do not 
eny this last statement; indeed their own engineer 
as shown that the works which are needed to secure the 

ver-side parishes of South London against floods might 
e executed in a very few weeks, and at a very moderate 
utlay. To this the Board answer that, the less costly 
iwse works are, the more disgracefal it is in the local 
uthorities and private owners to allow them to go un- 
xecuted. How is it that this argument has only now 
ven thought of ? It was sot left to the Vestries of 
»Vestminsterand the Strand, to the Societies of the Innerand 
uiddle Temple, and to the owners of wharfs about White- 
riats to build the Thames Embankment. Yet, on the 
ewly-devised theory of the Metropolitan Board, it clearly 
nught to have been so left. What good does the Thames 
Jmbankment do to a maiden lady living at Islington, or 
«a clerk who has a house at Notting Hill, and goes 
v and from the City every day in a Bayswater omnibus ? 
here is no single improvement that has been effected in 
iandon of late years which would not have been condemned 
y this amazing doctrine. Why should the ratepayers of 
.ast London pay for the construction of a new street from 
Jharing Cross to Tottenham Court Road? They may go 
yp §&t. Martin’s Lane once in a year; but, if they 
ead this fact as a reason for not paying the Metro- 
wlitan rate, they will not find it avail them inst 
. distress warrant. Probably the parishes which he on 
‘he outskirts of London could have devised a method 
of drainage which would have been cheaper, and for their 
‘wn purposes not less effective, than the Metropolitan 
Main Drainage system. But they were not allowed to set 
ip their preference for a suburban sewage farm as an 
exeuse for withholding their contribution to the greater 
work, In all these cases the Board have borne in mind 

hat, as regards public works, they stand in the place of a 


metropolitan municipality. Why have they been smitten 
with this sudden forgetfulness of their true character when 
the protection of London against floods is under discussion ? 
The interesting inquiry here suggested must be left to 
professed psychologists ; the business of the Government 
is not to speculate why the Board are thus forgetful, but 
to jog their memories effectively. A very short Act of 
Parliament would do all that is wanted. It is only jast to 
the Metropolitan Board to say that they do not do their 
work negligently when once they have undertaken it. If 
Parliament says plainly and peremptorily that the Board 
are to keep the Thames within proper bounds, there is no 
question that they will do what is imposed on them. It 
only remains therefore for the Home SecreTaRY to move 
Parliament as quickly as may be to give the necessary 


order, 


OVERCROWDING IN LIVERPOOL. 


_ is not from any wish to minister to the pride of the 
citizens of Liverpool that we make their town the text 
of an article two weeks running; but a letter which ap- 
peared in the Times of Tuesday comes in so pertinently in 
explanation of the prosperity of the spirit-vaults, that the 
subject would be left incomplete if no notice were taken 
of it. After all, men do not drink merely because they 
have an opportunity of doing so in a paradise of plate-glass 
and gilding. The sort of places they come from must be 
taken into account as well as the sort of places they go 
to; and after reading Mr. Pircuer’s account of the way the 
poor live in Liverpool, the wonder is not that so many 
should get drunk, but that so many should remain sober. 
The old parish of Liverpool lies near the river and the docks, 
and contains about 2,000 acres of ground. The gradaal 
increase of business premises and the widening of streets 
has reduced the space available for labourers’ dwellings 
to about one-sixth of this area, and within and jast out- 
side this boundary there live about 250,000 people, giving 
an average of 600 persons to an acre. These people are 
“ huddled together in their little houses, situated in score: 
“ of narrow streets and lanes and in about 6,000 court: 
“ and alleys.” When thousands of the inmates are drunk 
at once, which usually happens on all Saturday and Suu 
day nights, and more or less so on other nights, thes. 
lanes and alleys naturally become scenes of vice and crim. 
of every kind. So long as the inmates keep within thei 
own frontier they run but little chance of being interfere 
with by the police. They may make night hideous b 
their presence; but, if they do not make it hideous fu 
the respectable classes, the police are not much tempte: 
to force themselves where they are not wanted. The: 
may be a good deal of crime committed without the su 
ferers doing anything to make it known. From varioi 
circumstances the poor seldom look on the police as thei 
friends, even when they have done nothing to make the 
their enemies. Consequently the police are not called 1: 
except when some very serious crime has been committe. 
The lesser offences, though they may inflict perhaps a 
much suffering in the shape of pain and terror as man, 
graver ones, have a very fair chance of going altogethc. 
unpunished. It would be instructive if a return could b 
obtained of the number of hours which women and childre. 
spend in sheer terror of some drunken rough at the door 01 
their house or at the entrance of their court. In « 
thoroughfare he would be in some fear of the police; a 
all events, there would be a certain sense of protection i: 
the occasional presence of a policeman or even of a chanc: 
passer-by. In the court the rough is lord and master. 


If Mr. Prrcner’s description is accurate—and, thougl: 
the Chairman of the Watch Committee said at the meeting 
of the Town Council on Wednesday that the citizens o. 
Liverpool would put their own estimate on anything cominy 
trom Mr. Prrcuer, it does not appear that challenge: 
either Mr. Prrcuer’s facts or his figures—we are temptcu 
to ask, What has become of the Artisans’ and Labourers’ 
Dwellings Act? When a quarter of a million of peopl: 
are “ huddled together” “in 6,000 courts and alleys,” it 
is pretty plain that a clean sweep ought to be made of the 
whole district. It is not of the slightest avail totry milk- 
and-water improvements. If there is one thing more 
obvious than another, it is that crime of all kinds is facili- 
tated and fostered by the absence of thoroughfares. Wher: 
houses are arr, on the principle of a rabbit warren, it is 
very much more difficult to maintain order and decency thar 
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when each house stands in a street which is open to traffic. 
In the latter case the police are necessarily and naturally 

retty frequent visitors. In the former they are in a sense 
intruders, and are expected to have a reason for their visit. 
We hear scmetimes of some street down which a policeman 
dare not pass alone; and it will almost always be found 
that the street in question is not a thoroughfare. Apart, 
therefore, from the sanitary advantages of rebuilding the 
whole of the area into which this quarter of a million of 
people is crowded, the police advantages of such a 
measure would be incalculable. It may be gathered 
from there being no mention of the Artisans’ Dwellings 
Act in Mr. Prrcuer’s letter or in the comments provoked 
by it in the Town Council, that it has not yet been 
applied, or not applied on a sufficiently large scale, 
to the old parish of Liverpool. If it had been, or was 
about to be, put in operation, something would surely bave 
been said about its working either by, or in answer to, Mr. 
Prrcner. If it has not been put in operation, we should 
like to know why the Town Conncil have taken matters 
y quietly. In Temtieghass a scheme of such magnitude 
fas been proposed that the Town Council were even sus- 
pected of i included whole streets to which the Act 
did not fairly apply. There can be no doubt apparently 
that it equally needs to be put into operation in Liverpool ; 
but, instead of coming into collision with the Local Govern- 
ment Board as to the extent of the proposed improvement, 
the town seems contented to err in the opposite direction, 
and to furnish the most conspicuous example of the need of 
some provision in the Act for compelling sluggish muni- 
cipalities to do their duty. 

It is possible, no doubt, that the Town Council have 
been deterred from taking this matter properly in hand by 
the number of houses which they would have to destroy, 
and the number of persons they would have to make home- 
less. This difficulty, however, is more formidable in sound 
than in fact. Among this quarter of a million of persons 
there are certainly some who are not forced to live close 
to the docks, and who would rather welcome an oppor- 
tunity of moving to the outskirts of the town. If the 
improvement were begun by building houses sufficient for 
this section of the population of the old parish, a certain 
number of houses would be left untenanted. By care- 
ful distribution, and a free use of Parliamentary powers 
of ejectment, these untenanted houses might be grouped 
in such a way as to allow of the first stage 
of rebuilding being undertaken by itself, without inflicting 
any injury on the remainder of the scheme. In this way 
ten thousand persons might be provided for at a time; 
and, though the scheme would take longer in completion 
than one of less dimensions, it might be began equally 
soon. This is a different thing from rebuilding in a series 
of small schemes, a process which usually involves the 
promoters in much greater expense, while it is far less 
efficacious in its results. If a few streets are rebuilt at a 
time, with no reference to similar undertakings that are to 
follow, there is sure to be waste of ground, and there will 
probably be waste of materials and labour. The character 
of the approaches and surroundin oes some way 
towards humanizing and civilizing the inhabitants; and 
it is impossible to make these what they ought to be 
unless the whole area is treated as part of a single com- 
prehensive design. 

It is sometimes objected that the numbers who now find 
lodgings in a densely populated district like the old parish 
of Liverpool cannot possibly get better accommodation 
on the same piece of ground unless they consent to live in 
large blocks of houses ; and that the poor have shown again 
and again that they do not like large blocks of houses so 
well as smaller ones. We are atraid that there is no 
answer to this except such as is involved in the proverb, 
“‘ Beggars cannot be choosers.” The distaste in question 
is a perfectly natural feeling, just as the dislike of many 
of us to live in a small house instead of in a roomy 
one, or in a house a long way from the centre of London 
instead of in one quite close to it, is a perfectly natural feeling. 
But it is not any the more a feeling to be indulged or given 
into. The poor and those who provide for the poor are not 
exempt from the general necessity of cutting their coat 
according to their cloth. Where ground is valuable and 
the necessity for living near the place of work pressing, it 
is inevitable that houses designed for the poor should be 
builtin large blocks. By all means let their likings and 
dislikings be studied wherever it is possible; but where 


these likings or dislikings interfere with health and good | 


order, there is nothing for it but to disregard them. Pew 
people can live quite where they like in England, and a 
passion for living under conditions which yield a death- 
rate in the case of infants under a year old of 292 per 
thousand has no real claim to be consulted. 


MR. GOSCHEN ON IMAGINATION. 


VR. GOSCHEN does not disport himself on platforms and in 
4¥E periodicals so much as many of his late comjanions in 
office. Ifhe thought of going to Ireland in the recees, the Hone 
Rulers would probably make no eflort toconvert him. He hasnot 
cut down trees in public ; or backed himself to walk any nu.uber 
of miles in any number of minutes ; or written articles to prove 
that Bounarbashi is the true site of Ilium, or that the Romans hai 
no ear for music. Ile has distributed but few prizes to the ownets 
of window gardens, and, when he does appear in public, it is nut 
in connexion with that new and disagreeable mode of Jocumotion 
practised and praised by Mr. Lowe. 

Moitié roue et moitié cerveau, 

Voici ’h véluciped 
is consequently a quotation v hich he never suggests, though it fre- 
quently rises tothe mind when one views the mechanical activity 
of other politicians who have got no work todo. Asa reward :or 
Mr. Goschen’s “ wise passiveness,” he bas been able to do wiat 
seemed impossible—nameiy, to make a speech about education 
which contained things new, true, sincere, and worthy to be re- 
membered. 

There is nothing so easy as to discourse about education in a 
popular and pleasing manner, A man has only to play tue datterer 
of “ that great sophist, the Public,’ and assure his audience that 
they know just enough, just the right thing, and that more ex- 
tensive learning is mere ped ntry. Ina trading town like Liverpoo , 
where Mr. Goschen addres-ed the pupils of the Institute, it ought to 
be particularly easy to talk popular c.aptrap. There aro still persons 
who believe that what they are pleased to call *‘ jacts” are the only 
things worth knowing, and that facts are chiefly processes in 
weaving, spinning, and other mechanical inventions. It has lately 
dawned on the trading classes that business is not what it was, 
and that English cottons, knives, jewelry, and ether articles of 
commerce are better known then trusted. To any one who is not 
concerned in the production of these commodities it is tolerably 
plain that English ingenuity has marched in advanco of the age, 
just as certain forms of English art have done. A great deal of 
contemporary poetry is mani.estly composed by minstrels who 
think that human nature has emancipated itself from modesty and 
reverence, That kind of poetry may be successful in the course of 
the next century ; but at present it finds no large popular market. 
In precisely the same way cheap processes which produce cottons 
that vanish away when washed, razors that do not shave, flimsy 
and garish jewelry, may Le all very weil when men and women 
have become more ethereal in their nature, and more anxious for 
evanescent articles of daily use. For the moment foreign pur- 
chasers are still deeply ‘immersed in matter,” and demand com- 
modities of a less trail and perishable sort than our ingenuity 
condescends to supply. The pupuiar way of telling an audience 
that our trade is leaving us is to accuse the French and Gerniane 
of paying an unfair attention to special education, and so 
stealing a march on honest, hard-working Lritons. The 
moral follows; let us attend to technical education, to special 
education; let us teach youth to make articles that will 
sell, that will please foreign purchasers. If the speaker will add, 
in a tone of contrition, that he was luckless enough to be taught 
at a public school and University, and that he learned nothing but 
doubtful stories about Greeks, and disgusting stories about Gods, 
he is sure to carry his listeners with him, and his praises will be 
sung in Gath and Ascalon. 

By a happy and original effort, Mr. Goschen disinissed technical 
and special education with his blessing. “God speed them,” he 
said, and went on to explain to the pupils of the Liverpool Insti- 
tute that there are better tests of the value of studies than that 
which is found in their direct contributions to material interests, 
He was a “ man of business who knew what he owed to a public 
school and a University.’ It is probable that Mr. Goschen is 
right in his belief that wealthy parents are beginning to understand 
that a classical education dues not unfit a man for effairs, Mr. 
W. HI. Smith has lately expressed the same opinion, and it may 
soon be generally aumitted that breadth of view and habits of 
intellectual accuracy are worth having at the cost of losing some 
years of early training in the methods of commerce. The wealthy 
parent is naturally rather timid when he is not, as sometimes 
happens, merely set on giving his son a chance of making friende 
ina rank above his own. He fears that the hope of the house 
may learn to despise trade, and may acquire habits of extravagance, 
On the other hand, a lad may be extravagant, in 9 coarse 
He sacar way, without leaving Manchester or Staleybridge. The 

lance of advantages is found to lean to the side of a liberal edu- 
cation; of a training which teaches a boy that “a livelihood is 
not life,” as Mr. Goschen said, however opulent the livelihood ma 

The efforts of rich but untutored people tu buy culture, as it 
were, when their livelihood is rome to their mind, and t 
begin to hanker after ro ed (jv, are touching to behold. It is a 
friendly, though mocking, genius that whispers “ Have a taste,” 
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The taste takes the shape of: buying all the glories of each ex- 
hibition at the Royal Academy, and ends in the existence of a 
gallery of masterpieces which are soon depreciated and out of 
jashion. ‘this kind of ready-made culture, that can be bought in 
the market, does good only to picture-dealers, and it works infinite 
harm to ert. As education ceases to be thought incompatible 
with common sense, the taste of the country, and the performances 
of sculptors and painters, may be expected to improve. Mr. 


Goschen naturally did not look so far ahead, but contined himself | 


to demonstrating that his audience would never regret the time 
spent in cultivating their imagination. 

The persons who think imagination another name for fancy, and 
faney synonymous with indolence and unbusiness-like day-dreams, 
probably did not succeed in following Mr. Goschen’s discourse. 
To make imagination a word for almost all the higher exercises 
of reason, for sympathy, for power of extending the person- 
ality so as to understand the position of others, is perhaps 
xather to strain language. One may use the term “ construc- 
tive imagination” as freely as the English school of Hegelians 
use “Rexson,” “the permanent Self,” and other terms of 
their technical language. If we are to make imagination the equi- 
valent of the Aristotelian @avracia, to lay stress on the need of 
cultivating the imagination is simply to bid people do their utmost 
to see things as they are. To acquire such an intimate and sympa- 

‘thetic knowledge of history, for example, as to understand the true 
relations of an imperial democracy to its colonies is, with Mr. 
Goschen, to cultivate the imagination. There was something 
inspiriting in his remarks about the benefits of a sound acquaint- 
ance with Athenian history. He denied the truth of Mr. Cobden’s 
familiar statement that “a page of the Zimes is worth all the 
works of Thucydides.” Mr. Cobden did not really, as a letter 
which was published lately demonstrates, undervalue or fail to 
understand the priceless influence of Greece. But the spirit of 
narrow dulness fell on him unawares probably when addressing a 

‘popular audience, and made him talk nonsense. It is Mr. Goschen’s 
merit that he resisted the advances of dulness, and maintained that 
a dark life, a narrow life, a life crowded with petty details, is not 
aeally life at all. True education, “the cultivation of the imagi- 
native factilties in the widest sense of the term,” gives life, light, 
‘breadth, order. It is to poets, as Mr. Goschen declared, “ to drama- 

‘tists, imaginative writers, the great literature of all times and all 
-countries,’ that the world must always look for what it cannot find 
in ledgers, nor even in the Times. A speaker who aimed at satis- 


fying his conscience and at the same time conciliating the | 
‘opinions of business men would have taken this opportunity to | 


-draw invidious distinctions. He would have shown all the merits 
of the study of modern languages. He would have observed that, 
if you know French and German, you can always tackle foreign 
‘waiters, and call for a light, or order dinner, and ask to be shown 
samples when you are in alien lands. Ile would have added that 
you had also the power of entering into the French classics, and— 
‘yegardléss of Sainte-Beuve's dictum that there are none—into the 
‘German classics. A knowledge of Greek and Latin would have 
been made to show but poorly in comparison with the tongues 
taught by Ollendorfl’s method. Only in Iceland, or some such for- 
:galten plece, have you a chance of ordering dinner in Latin. As 
tu Greek, it is of no practical use at all. Thus the ancient litera- 
‘éure is nowhere when compared with Rousseau, Goethe, and the 
‘social and commercial uses of French and German. This is 
the eternal commonplace of lecturers who do not quite like to 
“throw culture overboard. Mr. Goschen rose above the temptation 
of claptrap, and vindicated the claims of the old tongues and the 
ancient literatures. These satisfy the spiritual needs of every one, 
and they have this other charm, of proving that people who did not 
sell lakes for manufacturing purposes, or blacken the earth and sky 
‘with noxious vapours, yet led happy lives in perfect civilization. 
Mr. Goschen’s is peculiarly pleasant counsel to people who dread 
4n all speeches on education to hear Mr. Lowe’s refrain, “Oh happy 
‘Civil Engineers!” 

The mistake of confounding imagination with the dull reproduc- 
‘tion of facts given by observation was not allowed to pass un- 
‘punished by Mr. Goschen. He pointed out that the imagination 
‘of children is as much stunted by the reading of little stories about 
Little Tommy as the imagination of older people by the study of 
ordinary nove!s. At this time of year the publishers bring out 

hundreds of tiny novelettes in which the petty adventures of boys, 
girls, governesses, and aunts are set forth in prosy detail. Children 
who are encouraged to read this sort of literature live without 
change of intellectual air. When they are not being good or 
naughty, learning lessons, flying kites, going to church, playing 
‘hide-and-seek, they are reading about other children engaged in 
the'same way. The girl who, when she is not flirting, despairing, 
‘shopping, or dreaming of shopping and flirting, is reading how 
' Miss Broughton’s young ladies despair or flirt, never lets her imagi- 
“mation haye any play, never wakens it from its life-long repose. All 
“trashy realistic novels, all boys’ books about boys’ sports, tall under 
“the charge that they are dull mirrors of unimportant and unworthy 
‘forms of existence and activity. They may offer amusement, 


‘bet it is a very different kind of literature that “opexs up | 


‘sources of amusement often rising into happiness.” My. Goschen’s 
‘felicitous sentence decribes as well as words can do one 
‘of the higher functions of try, of history, of all 
‘fiterature worthy of the name. It is too easy to agree with 
“him when he says that even a House of Commons without imagi- 
“nation would be a poor sort of House of Commons. Probably the 
preserit Parliament, since Lord Beaconsfield left the scene of his 


old thick-coming fancies, is as unimaginative in every sense of the 
word as an assembly can well be. Mr. Gladstone, to be sure, has 
almost enough imagination for the whole Opposition. The other 
side of the House is less fortunate in this respect. It is a pleasing 
age of the need of extended sympathies that a friendly critic of 
Mr. Goschen has assumed, with entire confidence, that nothing but 
want of wide imagination prevents all the world from agreeing 
with his own particular view of the value of the Euphrates route 
to India. If public men spoke less frequently, perhaps there would 
be more speeches worthy to be compared with Mr. Goschen’s 
finished, careful, and manly address. 


THE MARSNALATE. 


: yw present state of things in Fraxce fills the mind of the stu- 
dent of political constitutions with wonder. Here is a country 
whose constitution is said to be republican, where the word 
“ Republic” meets the eye on the coin, on the stamps, in public 
ducuments of all kinds, where the style of the chief executive 
magistrate is “ President of the Republic ”; but where the name of 
“yepublican” is confessedly a party name, and where in many 
mouths it is a name of reproach, The constitution is republican; 
yet it is assumed that every republican is hostile to those who are 
actually in power. The constitution is republican; yet those who 
reject the name of republican call themselves Conservatives. 
Words seem to have changed their meaning when “ Conservatives” 
has come to mean those who wish to destroy the constitution of 
the country. Or rather perhaps they assume that they have already 
destroyed it, that they have set up something else in its stead, and 
that it is of this last that they are conservative. Not many 
days back an article in the Patrie complained of certain persons 
who wished to set up a “republican government instead of the 
Marshalate.” A “ Marshalate” is truly a new form of government, 
unknown to any political writer from Aristotle onwards. The 
Marshal is President of a Republic, and has no other legal 
description ; yet, according to his partisans, his government is not 
republican. It is something else—something, it would seem, which 
cannot be very easily defined, something which is therefore named 
from himself, and called a Marshalate. Whether in all times to 
come none but Marshals are to be eligible to the presidency is left 
uncertain ; those who talk in this way most likely do not trouble 
themselves about any such questions; and indeed French constitu- 
tions commonly last so short a time that there may be some prac- 
tical wisdom in not troubling oneself about them. Anyhow 
political science is enriched by a new name, a name for a state of 
things which certainly could not be described by any of the old 
names. To the rule of Kings, Presidents, and Councils, we must 
now add the rule of Marshals. The thing is something special. It 
is not merely that a particular President happens to be a Marshal. 
Several Presidents of the United States have been, if not Marshals, 
at least Generals; but no one ever spoke of their government as a 
“ Generalate.” The Marshalate is something which stands by 
itself, something which avowedly is not republican, something for 
which a republican government may possibly be substituted. The 
Marshal is President of a Republic; but his rule is something 
distinct from, and hostile to, a republican government. What 
then is he? He is not Emperor, or King, or Sultan, or Grand 
Duke; he is not Pope, or Vladika, or Archbishop-Elector; he is 
not avowedly Regent, or Protector, or Interrex? What then is 
he? The only answer that we get is that he is a Marshal, and 
that his government is a Marshalate. The peculiar characteristics 
of government by Marshals, as distinguished from ordinary 
monarchies and ordinary commonwealths, are left unexplained. 
We can only guess at them. To some it might seem that the dis- 
tinction is that, while Kings, Presidents, and Councils do commonly 
take some account of the national will, it is the differentia 
of a Marshal to take none. As for any other features of a 
“ Marshalate,” the irreverent might perhaps be inclined to 
say that the rule of Marshals, as defined by its admirers, would 
seem to be strikingly like a rule of Warming-pans. 

To the eye of an Englishman, who does not pretend that cor- 
ruption and intimidation are things wholly unknown in his own 
land, but who is at least used to the homage which vice pays to 
virtue, there is something passing strange in the official placards 
with which Irench walls are covered at any time of political stir. 


The wonder is certainly not new. Under the tyranny of ten 
years back the official placards were very curious reading. We 
remember well indeed how on one occasion every void space in 


; the department of Lower Seine was covered with bulls of excom- 


munication from the Senator Prefect. There were two of them 
| side by side, one fired off against the cockchafers, the other against 
| the Liberal candidate. We remember again how another time 
| despotism rather unluckily took on itself the function of prophecy, 
| and foretold, on every available wall and column in the French 
| capital, that Paris would not elect certain candidates whom never- 
theless Paris presently did elect by large majorities. The shame- 
less formula ‘ Candidat du Gouvernement ” everywhere met the 
; eye, and the Englishman hugged himself in the thought that, if 
| we sometimes do such things in England, we at least do not 
| openly avow them. But all this might pass for the mere wanton- 
| ness of tyranny. Indeed any one given to subtlety might argue 

that the relation in which a Government stood towards a con- 

sultative Assembly, which could originate nothing, which could 

at most reject the proposals of the Government, was different 
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from the relation in which a Government stands towards a real 
national Parliament, clothed with the powers which Parliaments 
commonly have in constitutional countries. There might be a 
shade less of shamelessness in a despot saying whom he wishes to 
have for his advisers than in a constitutional ruler saying whom he 
wishes to have for his masters. But for a constitutional ruler, 
whether King or President, to attempt openly to dictate to 
the nation whom it is to e as its representatives—that 
is, as the final judges of the executive administration— 
does seem a degree of reckless contempt of decency which 
it would be hard to surpass. We read with a strange kind of feel- 
ing the election addresses of candidates who announce as their 
claim to public confidence that they are “ accepted by the Marshal.” 
But scorn turns to mirth when one candidate more poetical than 
the rest talks about “the flag which the Marshal has entrusted to 
his hands.” When all this goes on, we half forgive the unlucky 
object of all this incense if he begins to think himself something 
more than man, at least something more than magistrate. And 
the Englishman at least feels a certain satisfaction that in our land 
we do not put forth public proclamations, either in the Queen's 
name or in the name of her Ministers as a body, reviling one set of 
politicians and praising another, denouncing men as enemies to the 
government, to the country, to order and society and what not, 
who, if they have committed any legal crime, may be prosecuted 
for it, and who, if they have not committed any legal crime, should 
be left to the judgment of the electors. 

One difference between England and France in this matter 
certainly lies in the forms of the two Governments. And the 
difference lies in a manner in the apparent likeness. The existing 
French constitution is modelled, at Tao in its outward form, not 
after any real republican model, like those of Switzerland or 
America, but after the model of England and those constitutional 
kingdoms which have followed the pattern of England. The 
object clearly is to get something as like a monarchy as there can 
be when a real King is not to be had. Here lies one difliculty, 
In a constitutional monarchy the King is irresponsible, because he 
can do nothing except by the advice of Ministers who are re- 
sponsible. Those Ministers are responsible in a twofold sense. 

ey are subject to the law like other men, and the royal com- 
mand could uot be pleaded in excuse for a breach of the law. 
They are also, in a vaguer sense, responsible to Parliament, which 
can censure and practically depose them if it simply disapproves 
of their policy, even though they have broken nolaw. The King him- 
self, who comes to his oftice by virtue of birth, and not of personal 
qualifications, is responsible in neither sense. He is understood 
to be beyond the reach of blame; he is practically beyond the 
reach of any praise, except the vaguest. In a word, he reigns, but 
does not govern. This position is natural in the hereditary King; 
but i cannot be transferred to the republican magistrate. The 
republican magistrate does not reign; but it is implied in his 
position that, within the limits of the authority which the law 
gives him, he should govern. This is implied in the very notion 
of an elected magistrate. If he is not chosen on account of his 
capacity for government, why should he be chosen at all? 
The republican magistrate cannot be brought within the 
magic range of the divinity which doth hedge a King, 
His position is neither that of a King nor that of a King’s 
Minister; but of the two it comes nearer to that of the Minister. 
It is hardly possible to bring him under strict Parliamentary re- 
p sapere Chosen for a term, he can hardly be removed before 

e end of his term, except in case of actual crime. But, in every 
really ee constitution, he is responsible to the law in case 
of actual crime. And he is most inly in no way beyond praise 
or blame. No such position was ever claimed for any American 
President or any Swiss Federal Councillor; none such was ever 
claimed for the chief magistrate of any particular State or Canton. 
And, as he is himself the ruler, there is no room for a Ministry in 
the sense which that word bears in constitutional monarchies. In 
Switzerland the Federal Council is itself the Ministry ; in America 
the President has his Ministers ; but the position of both these bodies 
is quite different from that of an English, Italian, or Belgian 
Ministry. The present French constitution seems to jumble the 
two ideas together. The President is to be irresponsible, except 
in case of high treason; but what high treason means we are not 
told. Nor are we told in what his irresponsibility consists; 
whether it simply means that the Chambers cannot remove him, or 
that he may go about committing any crimes that he chooses 
short of high treason. Here is an attempt to throw some- 
thing of the mystery of kingship round one who is not a 
King and who cannot really act as a King. A President 
chosen for four years or for seven years cannot really play 
a King’s part. He will inthe nature of things not simply reign, 
but govern. And, if he governs, he must take the responsibility of 
government. There is nothing sacred about him. He must sub- 
mit to praise and blame. It must be as lawful to speak freely of 
President MacMahon as it confessedly is to speak freely of Presi- 
dent Hayes. 

The French constitution, in trying to reproduce the constitution 
of England, has failed—it could not help failing—to reproduce any- 
thing of its real nature. The whole life of the English system lies 
in its conventional character. The beauty of it is that, while we all 
know perfectly well who the “Government” are, the law knows 
nothing about them. The phrase “ Government,” to express what 
forty years back was called the “ Ministry,” is very modern, and it 
is lly 8 change for the better. Still everybody knows that 
either “ Ministry ” or “Government” is a mere familiar way of 


naming a body of men who have no legal name or being. It. 
is a little startling then when one sees the walls of a French 
town placarded with a “ Déclaration du Gouvernement,” put 
forth with all formality like a legal document. Such a form of , 
speech would be impossible in England; and the difference in thé 
form of speech, like most differences in forms of speech, is the . 
index of a real difference behind. A body of men who can thus 
publicly declare themselves to be the Government of the country 
must in the nature of things feel themselves more independent of 
Parliamentary control than a body of men who feel that their 
whole common being is purely conventional. The Government in 
England speaks in all manner of ways, and often speaks clearly 
enough ; but it always speaks indirectly ; it never can speak by a 
“ Declaration of the Government,” formally and worsen Las forth. 

The purely conventional character of an English ey or 
Government arises from our institutions having shaped th ves, 
from our having no written constitution, as distinet from the law. 
Any written constitution can hardly help recognizing the Minis 
in a more or less formal way. But in a monarchy the fact that 
the Ministers are Ministers of a King gives them of itself somewhat 
of a conventional character. They exercise the King’s authority so. 
long as the National Assembly thinks good, subject to an appeal 
to the country by dissolution, This is a relation which cannot be. 
defined in words, and which at once gives the Ministry a conven-. 
tional position, even though their existence is not purely conven- 
tional. They are conventionally the depositaries of the powers. 
which the_law vests in a King who reigns indeed of himself, but. 
who governs only through them—that is, who governs only as his 
Parliament thinks fit. It is hardly possible that the Ministers, of 
a Marshalate can ever accept this position. They are Ministers of 
one who governs as well as reigns. If he is a strong man, he will 
govern with his Ministers as his instruments. If he is a weak 
man, his Ministers will govern in his name. In either case they 
will be tempted or driven to take up a position different from the 
Parliamentary position of the Ministers of a constitutional King. 
They will feel themselves to be, and they will proclaim themselves 
to be, “the Government,” in a sense in which the Ministers of a 
constitutional King could not venture so to do. 

In America an extra-Parliamentary Ministry is not only possible,. 
but there can be no other. Bnt that is because the position of the 
Ministry there is wholly different from that of the Ministry of a 
King. But the French constitution does not follow the pattern 
of America; it follows, as far as may be, the pattern of England 
and of the kingdoms which have copied England. The Marshalate 
is a dilemma, according to that definition of a dilemma which 
declared it to be “ when you attempt to prove two things, and 
prove neither.” The Marshalate, as far as its outward professions 

0, would fain be at once beast and bird, at once American and 

‘nglish. It comes out a bat-like thing, neither American nor 
English. Perhaps however, as being French, it ought to be 
neither. But it might resemble both America and England in one 
thing. Both in America and in England the law is stronger than 
the executive power. May it after all be the definition of a 
Marshalate, that it is a government in which the executive i 
gives its whole mind to making itself stronger than the law 


THE ONLY SIN. 


Mo people have their pet virtues and their pet vices, their 
YH special likes and dislikes, their favourite hobbies, crotchets, 
and corns. "So also the society of every period has its special pre- 
judices. If we analyse the character of the society of our own 
day, we find that it is generally tolerant to a fault, that its likings 
and desires are unusually broad, that it will endure many things 
which it formerly winced at, and will coquet with any notoriety, 
be he saint or sinner. But there is pole which it will not 
tolerate—one thing which it regards as a deeply-dyed sin, in fact as 
the only sin that is mortal and utterly unpardonable. Need we sa: 

that this crime for which there is no forgiveness, this iniquity whi 

deserves the very innermost circle of the Inferno, is Poverty ? Almost 
every other vice, folly, or error may be excused under the head of 
“indiscretions,” but no such sanctuary exists for the vice of 
poverty. The form of this vice which society most keenly resents 
is “genteel poverty,” and by this expression we mean the im- 
poverished condition of those who were once rich. There is some- 
thing singularly “ unbeautiful” (tousethe modern esthetic slang) 
in meeting with practical demonstrations of the fact that people 
as well off as ourselves may become actually poor. That which has 
happened once may happen again, and it is unpleasant to reflect 
that we ourselves are lable to the caprices of fate. This feeling 
often outweighs that of commiseration for the sufferer, for im- 
pecuniosity is the least romantic of all misfortunes. When once a 
man has been rich, his impoverishment is regarded by society as 
an absolute insult. It is true that his former acquaintances 
and friends may profess to be sorry for him; but their sorrow 
is of the same nature as that which they would feel were he to 
commit murder, and, pained as they are at the thought, their 
private opinion is that the only decent thing he can do is to 
retire into obscurity and allow his very name to sink inio 
oblivion. The body of the murderer is buried in quicklime to 
ensure its speedy annihilation, and the memory of the ruined 
gentleman is blotted out with little less rapidity. But, besides these 
offenders, there is a large class of human beings who have been, 
as it were, born in sin. How sad it is to contemplate this 
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wicked race, the unholy company of “ poor relations!” Why they 
wete evor called into being is, to their wealthier brethren, 
an unexplained mystery. If they are shown a certain amount of 
pity, they are made to feel how much better the world would get 
on without them. Asa punishment, they are annually tortured in 
the mansions of their luckier relatives. In this civilized century, 
instead of being consigned to dungeons, the domestic culprits are 


sentup into garrets; instead of being thrown amongsnakesand toads, | 


they are invited yo meet their host's most disagreeable acquaintances. 
If not exposed as targets for his archers, they are at any rate made 
to serve as butts for his sarcasms and scorn. The only way in 
which they may obtain a temporary pardon is by performing a 
penance of obsequious humiliation. To submit to be patronized, 
to praise every possession and every action of their rich kinsman, 
may for a time bring some alleviation of their miseries, but any 
amelioration of their condition will be but temporary. They are 
sinners, and it is thought right that they should be constantly re- 
minded of this fact. As a proof of the blackness of their guilt, 
we may observe that many people—if not most people—would, we 
believe, prefer to have a wealthy co-respondent as a relative, 
rather than a poor man of the most unimpeachable morals. 
Nay, we do not feel certain but that many parents 
would dislike less that their sons should spend a few 
years in immorality than that they should, when very 
young, marry penniless girls. Poor relations are thorns in 
the side of purse-proud men. What is the use of Creesus 


getting his own clothes at Poole’s and his wife's at Worth’s, | 


if his relations persist in coming to his banquets in the very 
reverse of wedding garments? For what purpose does he buy 
carriages of the latest models, if his cousins continue to drive up 
to the door of his London house with the shabbiest of carriages and 
liveries, but of colours identical with hisown?’ What mockery 
could be more bitter than this? To say “not at home,” under 
such conditions, is assuredly the whitest of lies. 

It may be said that not only does the application of the magic 
wand of poverty produce sin where an old-fashioned moralist 
would least expect to find it, but its withdrawal renders actions 
harmless which a prejudiced person might imagine to be 
vicious. If a rich man is a bad husband, or a gambler, or a 
glutton, the world is charitable enough to say that in his 
position the general tone of his surroundings is such that 
temptations beset him on every side, and it. is quite a marvel 


thet he is as well behaved as he is. How beautiful a thing is | 


charity! But is the same rule applied in the case of a convicted 
pickpgeket who has been brought up to his profession from his 
éarly(childhood The rich are said to sow wild%ats. Do we 
hear much of this talk in police-courts? We believe it is there 
unknown. Even the clergy make excuses lor the slips of great follis. 
They say that the temptations of the rich are very great, that 
it is their duty to live up to their position in society, and there- 
fore we must not judge them harshly if they are extravagant; that 
they are obliged to be hospitable, which is an excuse for their 
epicurean tendencies: and that, as they have always been brought 
up to take a good deal of wine, their habit of “ nipping” is 
neither gurprising nor particularly pernicious. If their morals are 
somewhat lax, they are at any rate better than were those of 
their social equals who lived in the days of the Stuarts; so we 
ought to feet thankful for the ameliorated condition of society. 


Indeed, despite his “ indiscretions,” the rich man can buy a reputa- | 


tion for virtue on wonderfully cheap terms. If he walks through 
a hospital, he is a saint; if he spends a thirtieth part of his 
income on charities, he is 2 paragon of liberality. 


once a week are thought neglecters of means of grace. 

It may be objected that, instead of poverty being considered 
the orly sin in this country, the osandl Galle is shown to be 
rather ths other way by the extraordinary prejudice which exists 
against the nouveaux riches. Now, waiving the point of the 
very visible diminution of this prejudice, we reply that its very 
existence helps to prove our case. When we find the cold 
shoulder exhibited towards the architect of his own fortunes, the 

robability is that, not this man sinned, but his father. Society 

no objection to the man’s wealth, but it recollects that 


Lis father was a criminal—i.e. a poor man—and it visits - 


the offences of the father upon the children, sometimes 
even unto the third and fourth generation. One of the richest 
self-made men of our time was in the habit of saying that he was 
not a gentleman, nor were his sons exactly gentlemen, but his 
sons’ sons might possibly be gentlemen. When we deceive our- 
selves into believing that we prefer people of good family for their 
own evkos, quite apart from any question of wealth, what do we 
mean? Simply that we like those whose families have for many 
ions been rich enough to bring up their children with good 
educations, and to provide them with suflicient means to prevent 
their having to work fo: thir bread. These conditions, continued 
through a long line of descendants, naturally tend to predi 
their subjects towards culture and what we term gentlemanlike 


habits. 

The charitable excuses which are made for the escapades and 
shorte: ings of the rich are not often extended to the poor, whose 
very status is held tobe sinful. The peecadilloes of the latter must 
be corrected with punishment, but those of the former with 
kindness. If a poor man’s boy sends a stone through a window, 
he hes to endure the penalty due to the offence ; but when a rich 


f his wife | 
haunts places of worship, rather from want of other ‘occupation | 
than from devotion, she is “such a religious woman”; while the | 
poor who put themselves to inconvenience to go to church perhaps | 


man’s son indulges himself in a similar recreation, payment, with 
interest, for the damage done, and, if need be, a “tip” or two, 
will prevent the case from coming into court. Of course it would 
“never do” for a rich man’s son to be flogged in a prison by a 
common gaoler; but such little misadventures will occasionally 
befall the sons of working-men when they have committed 
offences not a wit more heinous than the so-called high-spirited 
pranks of the children of their wealthier neighbours. Magistrates 
are of course bound to administer the law as they find it, and 
very excellent law it is on the whole, but curious anomalies some- 
' times present themselves at a police court or petty sessions. It is 

difficult to maintain a respectful gravity when we listen to a 
' justice of the peace who daily takes his quantity of wine 

severely rebuking a poor fellow whose friends had been a 

little too liberal to him on the previous Saturday night; and 
‘a chairman of petty sessions, possessed of an enormous man- 
sion, does not show to advantage when he is enlarging to a 
couple of wretched wanderers — the awful wickedness of 
sleeping in an outhouse, especially wheu he emphasizes his 
lecture by sending them to prison fora week. The general drift 
of our English law is that poverty is a crime, and in theory nobody 
in this country need be in want. There is employment for the 
able-bodied, and there is the workhouse for the weak and the aged. 
In practice, however, we know but too well that the machinery of 
this system by no means works with iniullible regularity. It is 
| quite true that pauperism and destitution foster vice, and 
that among the poor and destitute we may expect to find 
many criminals; but nevertheless one cannot help feeling occa- 
sional sympathy for the sinners, The old-fashioned relief of the 
poor, as practised in villages and smull towns, was probably preju- 
dicizl to its recipients, but it certainly produced a beneficial 
result upon its dispensers. In these enlightened days there is 
scarcely a kind action which we can perform without rendering 
ourselves liable to censure for pauperizing. Dauperization is the 
nearest approach to sin of which the rich are at preseat supposed 
to be capable, and poverty is not only the greatest sin, but the 
root and essence of all sin. 

It is only fair to say that there are more plausible grounds 
for this seemingly strange idea than may appear at first 
sight. For instance, it is certain that when poverty suddenly 
succeeds riches, weak characters are apt to lose self-respect. In 
reality, of course, it is not the poverty that is the root of their loss 
of self-respect, but the foolish pride which they placed in their 
| viches before losing them. The dangers of such a condition of mind 
zre obvious, as it is well known that the absence of self-respect 
is one of the commonest traits in the character of criminals. 
Humiliation leads to despair, and despair to crime. Again, the 
sort of social outlawry to which those are subjected who, having 
once been rich, are reduced to poverty, is very demoralizing. 
To such as these bubble Companies aud the like offer serious 
temptations. The agony of seeing their children brought up at 
schools where their companions are vulgar and ill-mannered leads 
some men to make frantic efforts to raise money, independently of 
all scruples. Having no previous acquaintance with business, 
they become entangled with sharpers, and, on finding themselves 
in a scrape, they struggle wildly to escape, sink deeper and deeper 
into the mire, and finally perhaps do something in despair which 
' is au infringement of the law. There is a cruel old saying that “an 
eupty bag cannot stand upright”; and, though not quite true, it 
is too nearly true to be easily gainsaid. It is self-evident that 
poverty in itself is neither the only sin nor a sin at all; but in the 
unwritten code of social law it is regarded not only as asin, but as 
the parent of all others. A poor undergraduate at a celebrated 
University once had his position lucidly explained to him by 
the head of his college on requesting the favour of a night’s absence 
in the middle of term. “ You are neither a nobleman,” said the 
don, “nor a nobleman’s son; you are not even the son of a 
member of Parliament, nur are you the heir to.an estate ; I cannot 
therefore conceive under what pretext you can have the presump- 
tion to make such a request.” How beautifully did this dignitary 
exemplify the saying that there are other things to be learned 
at our great Universities besides classics and mathematics. 


THE GROWTH OF INDIAN BUSINESS. 


ppereateo famines in divers provinces of our Indian Empire 
have somewhat familiarized Englishmen with its enormous 
| size. The huge areas, the dense population, the comparative 
aucity of trustworthy officials, the long lines of railway which 

_ but serve to intensify the isolation of provinces as yet only pierced 
| by indifferent roads, are matters which the average householder 
| has almost accepted. But the incidents of the latest famine have 
| also illustrated the enormous growth of official work during the 
last twenty years, and the wultiplicity of subjects which are 
ressed on the present race of civilians. It is well worth while to 

ook back on the distribution of busivess under the reigns, let us 

say, of Lord Ellenborough and Lord Hardinge, because it brings 
out the tremendous responsibilities of Indian Viceroys and 
Governors, and exp.ains why, in a crisis, there is no longer safety 
in the multitude of counsellors. In the old days when rulers of 
the stamp of Welle-!ey, Hastings, and Dalhousie marched armies 
across India, massed them on a threatened frontier, or transported 
them to the East of the Bay of Bengal; when they deposed savage 
tyrants or revived forgotten and buried dynasties; when they had 
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annexed splendid territories before Parliament could remonstrate 
or elderly Di rs in Leadenhall Street awoke from their amaze- 
ment, there was no doubt a good deal of writing, and there was 
always some recognized division of Secretariat work at the seat of 
Government. One department was charged with the conduct of 
foreign policy, whether it the States beyond India 
proper, such as Nepaul and Afghanistan, or the host of Moham- 
Lm Rajpoot, and Mahratta Princes that still occupied the 
larger half of the Peninsula. There were one or more Secretaries 
for the internal business of the empire, representing the Tome 
Department, and they were the referees of all that pertained to 
revenue of every kind, to the courts of justice, to the police, 
and even to legislation. There was also a Military Secretary for 
the army. For many years there were practically only three 
Governments in India, represented by a Governor at Madras, another 
at Bombay,and the Governor-General at Calcutta, who was over both 
the former, and who fora long time administered the internal affairs 
of the whole of that part of India which has long been divided 
between the Government of the North-West Provinces and that 
of Bengal, Behar, and Orissa. The only distinction was that for 
the supervision of the whole empire the Governor-General had, to 
aid him, two civilians and the Commander-in-Chief. Practically, 
down to 1833, he had only three colleagues. In adminis- 
tering the atlairs of Bengal the Governor-General became a 
Governor, without any Council; and, acting within the limits 
assigned to him by law, he referred all higher and important 
matters to himself as Governor-General. In the year 1831 Bengal 
became unmanageable, and was cut in half; and, about the later 
years of Lord William Bentinck, the North-West Provinces rose 
into definite existence as a separate Government, with a Board of 
Revenue, an appellate court of criminal and civil jurisdiction, and 
a Lieutenant-Governor of its own. Such a thing as a Chief Com- 
missioner, with eight or ten districts making up a manageable area 
exactly calculated todraw out the best qualities of a ruler of men, 
was unknown. There were, of course, sundry outlying tracts and 
dependencies annexed to some one Government or other, or man- 
aged from head-quarters as well as could be expected; but these 
arrangements were often of an anomalous character, and gave rise 
to sundry complications. The Tenasserim provinces, the nucleus 
of British Burmah, the six districts of Assam, and even the three 
Settlements of the Straits, Singapore, Penang, and Malacca, were, 
for years, not even placed under the Government of India. but 
under that of Bengal. 

No set of human beings could possibly have despatched the 
business of such areas on its present scale. Work, however, was 
got through sumehow ; the truth being that whole departments 
were not then in existence, and a variety of new wants had 
not even entered on the stage of discussion. The functions of 
governing aliens were really comprised in keeping oti enemies, pre- 
venting civil and religious discord from breaking out, collecting 
the revenue, removing the most prominent or obnoxious grievances, 
and allowing the agricultural population, under an unheard-of 
security of tenure and proper limits of taxation, to grow like 
trees in a well-kept nursery garden. Whenever the empire 
enjoyed flashes of peace the Home Department began to discuss re- 
forms and improvements, and the foreign and military departments 
had comparatively little to do. To receive and answer compli- 
mentary despatches in flowery Persian, to warn an insolent Raja, 
to encourage a promising Nawab, to back up a Resident in his vain 
sttempts to teach some tributary the rudiments of decent govern- 
ment, to prevent small principalities from absorption by aggressive 
Mahratta sovereigns, was then the main business of the former de- 
partment. It was the duty of the latter to shift regiments with due 
regard to economy at the commencement of the cold season, to 
multiply rules for leaves and furloughs, to issue a code of minute regu- 
lations about pay, clothing, and allowances, and to correspond with 
the Commander-in-Chief, until such time as the King of Burmah 
wrote presumptuous letters, the Maharaja of Nepaul threatened 
Tirhoot with a descent, or the Pindarris joined with the Mabrattas 
in devastating the fairest provinces of Central India. In the Home 
Department there was alwaysa good deal of work brewing, for there 
the business of legislation was carried on with a certain degree of 
publicity, and yet without regular discussion. If a law was wanted, 
a subordinate department sent up a draft, which was tiukered at the 
desk of the Home Department, and was published in the Govern- 
ment Gazette ; oflicials were invited to criticize and suggest, and 
independent Europeans could get up boisterous meetings in the 
Town Hall, petition the Government, and agitate through the 
press. But of oral discussion in a nominated or representative 
Senate or Chamber there was none till the very last renewal of the 
Charter in 1854. Readers of Macaulay's Life may remember that 
he filled the post of the first Legal Member nominated to the 
Governor-General’s Council, outside the service, in 1833. Here he 
had time to devour English and classical literature while he 
drafted the Penal code; but Macaulay’s oratory expended itself in 
flowing minutes, and was never heard on public occasions, except 

haps at a festive meeting of Scotchmen or on other occasiuns 
in the Town Hall at Calcutta. The administration of the finances 
still retained the impress of the counting-house whence it sprang, 
and was of the simplest character. When money was required to 
put down Tippoo or the Bhonsla, or for any war, the Government 
advertised for a loan in the Gazette, offering 8, 10, or even 12 per 
cent. in the days of Lord Cornwallis and Lord Wellesley, and coming 
down to 5 per cent. in the time of Lord Dalhousie. ‘The Financial 
Secretary for many years did nothing that could not have been done 
by a mere head accountant or manager. He published a 


monthly statement of the cash balances, sent home money to 
Leadenhall Street, and watched jealously the least tendency to 
extravagance on the part of the subordinate Governments; he cut 
down all expenditure with a ruthless disregard of public require- 
ments ; he dispensed with an extra punkah-puller toa judicial estab- 
lishment in Tinevelly, or doubted about allowing a boat which had 
to carry the Company’s mails over the swamps of a Bengal district 
in the height of a summer inundation.. 

The financial pressure of the Mutiny put an end to the 
idea that a big empire could be regulated by merely ruling 
books in red ink and adding up totals correctly. And the late 
Mr. James Wilson made the first financial speech that was 
ever heard, and laid down the lines of the first Budget that 
was ever promulgated, in a Legislative Chamber which four 
years before had been called into existence for oral discussion 
and the enactment of codes. This was in 1859; but other 
departments had been created previously, to relieve pressure or to 
meet pew demands. Lord Dalhousie made Bengal a Lieutenant- 
Governorship, modelled after the fashion of the North-West Pro- 
vinces, which the late James Thomason had wisely governed for 
the unexampled period of ten years. To Lord Dalhousie is also 
due the extinction of a complicated and cumbrous machine, very 
much like that which Samuel Weller imagined the Habeas Corpus 
to be, for the destruction of all roads, bridges, and buildings what- 
soever—termed the Military Board—and the creation of a Secretary 
of Public Works in its stead. Lord Canning altered the constitu- 
tion of the legislative body, and conceded within certain limits 
the power of legislation to the Government of Bengal. All this 
time, too, the business of each department, old and new, had beer 
steadily on the rise. Natives began to criticize, agitate, and dis- 
cuss ; education became a reality, and not a plaything. Indepen- 
dent Europeans embarked more and more in commercial enter- 
prises, and if they added to the wealth and the industries 
of the country, they rendered more functionaries ‘and better 
tribunals absolutely indispensable. The Uncovenanted Service 
grew apace. The police was reorganized. The introduction 
of a one-anna postage was followed by improvements in the 
Post-Office and an increase in the revenue. The completion of 
railroads by guaranteed Companies demanded a supervising agency 
from the State. Lieutenaut-Goveruors and Commissioners called 
for information, invented fresh forms to perplex harassed officials, 
travelled over their jurisdictions more frequently, built more 
police-stations and agi 8 and brought civil justice to the 
doors of the people by subdividing districts and by establishing 
—_ Cause Courts. Vor one letter in 1846 there were ten in 
1866. 

It is difficult to assign a precise date toa change of system 
in the Anglo-Indian administration, but it may be said roundly 
that the era of vigorous, unfettered personal government culmi- 
nated with Lord Dalhousie. A heavy burden fell on Lord 
Canning during the chaos of the Mutiny aud the subsequent re- 
construction of order; but, even before a regiment had rebelled, 
and during his first year of office, the Council of the Viceroy 
assumed the form of a Cabinet, divided into departments. The 
idea was conceived by the late Governor of Jamaica, Sir John 
Grant, then a member of the Supreme Council. LVrom that date 
the Viceroy has always retained the conduct of the l’oreign Depart- 
ment in his own hands, details as well as principles. Lord Mayo, 
who had had experience as director of railways, took in addition 
the department of Public Works. Of the Viceroy’s colleagues, 
one takes finance, and another legislation; a third has been 
recently created for public works ; and two others, civilians, one 
representing Bengal in its largest sense and the other alternately 
Bombay and Madras, generally divide between them that huge 
and miscellaneous department known as the Home, which embraces 
gaols, the Post-Office, judicial business, and the education of the 
people. There is also since 1869 a separate department for agri- 
culture and revenue, devised by Lord Mayo, and to this has been 
oddly assigned some marine business which has no immediate con- 
nexion with either produce or taxation, While all these agencies, 
to use Milton's phrase, 

in quaternion run, 
Perpetual circle multiform, and mix 
And nourish all things, 


they have been further complicated by the closer connexion of 
India with England, and by the difference between a Secretary 
of State and a President of the Board of Control, who, it is well 
known, could originate nothing except a war, and could checl 
everything except circumlocution and torpor. The time that must 
now be spent by rulers and Secretaries in concocting and answering 
telegrams both for India and for England would, it may be said 
with a little exaggeration, have been suilicient to dispose of 
an assessment of land revenue for a term of thirty years, to free 
internal trade from vexatious restrictions, or improve the pro- 
cedure of an intermediate Court of Appeal. 

One obvious deduction from this review of legislative and 
departmental accretion is that, in emergencies, all other discussions 
and improvements come toan end; a famine entails as much cor- 
respondence as a war or the settlement of a new province. Lord 
Dalhousie once said good-humouredly that the appeal of a Bengali 
Baboo, dismissed from the Salt department ior misconduct, had 
given him more trouble than the anuexaiion of the Punjab. But 
with what feelings of envy must Lord Lytton or Lord North- 
brook, even with their extra Councillors and their additional 
Secretaries, look back on Lord Dalhousie, who could give four 
days of the week to the concerns of the whole empire, and the 
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remaining one and a half to those of Bengal proper; or to that 
still more remote period when the Marquess of Hastings was not 
only Governor-General, but Commander-in-Chief of the army, and, 
like a Roman pro-consul, held the seals and the standard in the same 
hands. To sum upthe matter, business has increased alarmingly from 
several distinct causes. Each marks a step in advance, and each 
proves incontestably the anxiety of the Government to provide for 
all moral and material wants, and to lift the native population to 
a higher level. But, taken altogether, they leaye every Indian 
Official, from the Viceroy down to the Deputy Magistrate, less 
time to think, and they override deliberation by the necessity for 
immediate action and for the disposal of amass of routine. There 
is, first, the territorial increase to the empire, and its division, by 
the very latest returns, into twelve separate administrations. Then 
there is, within the last twenty years, the creation of new depart- 
ments, such as the Legislative, Public Works, and Agriculture, into 
every one of which has been infused the activity proverbially cha- 
ractéristic of new brooms. To the Viceroy personally the succes- 
sive additions to his Cabinet, which now numbers seven members, 
have not been always an unalloyed pleasure. He has, of course, 
larger experience and more diversified knowledge at his command ; 
but every charioteer knows that it is far easier to drive four horses 
than seven; and the occurrence of a vital question at the Council 
Board only gives birth to more elaborate minutes and irrecon- 
cilable divergences of opinion. Lastly, in eddition to large 
areas, fresh departments, subdivisions of official labour, and multi- 

lications of unheard-of wants and statistics, there has been the 
inevitable tendency to submit to the direction of the India 
Office at Westminster. The office of Secretary of State for India | 
has been entrusted to some of the most able and energetic members | 
of successive Ministries; and the frequent use of the telegraph | 
may be quite as likely to paralyse progress as to prevent error. | 
On the top, too, of all the piles of correspondence and the ferment 
of debate, come those stupendous visitations of which we have | 
had three in twelve years. 

And this brings us incidentally to Lord Lytton’s arrangements for 
the conduct of the present famine, which have led the Times into 
error, and have caused a tempest at Madras. There isa certain law 
called the Indian Councils Act, which, as has been clearly pointed 
out by Sir James Stephen ina letter to the Zines, empowers the 
Viceroy and the Governors of Madras and Bombay to frame rules 
in emergencies for the conduct of public business. No one will 
deny that a famine is an emergency of the highest kind. The 
Duke of Buckingham, acting under the advice and approval of the 
Viceroy, lately decided, under this Act, that “all famine ques- 
tions coming before the Government of Madras shall be laid before 
the Governor and be disposed of by him.” Such orders would have 
“the force of orders of the Governor in Council.” Not only was 
the Duke acting within the strict letter of an enactment, but he 
was adopting the course taken by Lord Northbrook in the famine 
of 1873. By this means he got rid of Councillors whose agree- 
ment could only have caused delay, while their obstruction would 
have aggravated calamity, and by still further putting aside the 
Board of Revenue and, placing the famine in the hands of a single 
officer, he showed himself to the Indian world in the light of a 
commander dispensing with a council of war, and acting boldly 
and independently in the face of an enemy. In no other way, in 
fact, could the calamity have been overcome. Indeed we might 

further, and inquire whether the relations of the Madras and 

mbay Governments to that of India could not be remodelled in 
another point of view. With regard to revenue, political import- 
ance, and geographical situation, these territories can claim no 
manifest superiority over the whole Presidency of Bengal. Yet 
the minor Presidencies have separate armies, each with its Com- 
mander-in-Chief and two highly paid Executive Councillors ; 
and, what is of far more doubtful import, they enjoy 
the privilege which has come down irom the times of Governor 
Pitt and Lord Pigot, of corresponding directly with the Secretary 
of State. Except for the fact that the position and title of 
Governor enable the Indian Minister to catch occasionally an 
English or colonial statesman of high repute who would hardly 
accept the status of a Lieutenant-Governor, there is no good reason 
why the minor Presidencies should be placed on a diflerent footing 
from the Administrations of Lahore, Agra, or Calcutta. 

There may be two opinions as to the propriety of Lord Lytton’s 
policyonthe frontier. There ought to be only one as to the vigourand 

mptitude with which he has dealt with the famine. Our object 
1s attained if we have in this paper shown the increasing responsi- 
bility under which a Viceroy now labours who has to carry with 
him seven Councillors, instead of four; to rule twelve Administra- 
tions, instead of six; to answer twenty letters, instead of two; 
and to satisfy an impetuous Minister by a correct telegram bring- 
ing up the events of yesterday at brealifast-time, in the place of 
twenty-four middle-aged gentlemen who were content with a 
despatch six weeks old quietly informing them that the campaign 
was ended, the Raja dethroned, and the scheme of administration 
for the new province working smoothly like a well-oiled machine. 


PARSONS AND PRIESTS. 


R. PEROWNE has contributed an article to the Contempo- 
rary Review for December in yeply to one which appeared in | 

a former number from the pen of the Bishop of Salictury, dis- 

cussing the question whether “ our clergy are ministers or priests.” 


Into the controversy between the two divines we shall not enter, 
further than to observe that Dr. Perowne’s paper differs very con- 
siderably in tone from the Bishop's, and not for the better, as may 
be gathered from the concluding paragraph. After settling to his 
own entire satisfaction in about twelve pages, and chiefly by re- 
ference to three passages in the New Testament, what he himself 
represents throughout as one of the gravest religious questions of 
the day, and settling it in a sense opposed to the general tradition 
of the Christian Church, he sums up the result in the following 
modest and charitable language ; the italics are our own :— 

Taking the New Testament as our guide, there can be no doubt about the 
answer. The answer which is given by the Church of Rome, and by too 
many in our own Church, is drawn from the treatises of medieval scholas- 
ticism, seeking to tind support for a gigantic system of fraud, imposture, 
and corruption. The sacerdotal system is the fruit and the growth of ages 
of ignorance, superstition, immorality, and crime. ‘That arrogant lording 
it over God's heritage is directly opposed to the Apostolic conception of the 
ministry. 

That is a tolerably sweeping statement, especially when applied 
to Bishop Moberly’s very moderate defence of ‘ sacerdotalism,” 
which is thus virtually identified with the extremest claims of the 
Ultramontane Papacy. It is not our business however tantas 
componere lites. Ve may safely leave it to those who have an 
acquaintance with the Scriptural or traditional argument, or wi 
the testimony of history, to say whether ignorance, superstition, 
arrogance, fraud, and immorality supply the whole explanation of 
the idea of the Christian priesthood. Meanwhile, in saying tkat 
“too many of our own Church” entertain that idea the writer 
evidently has before his mind a change which has come over the 
present generation of clergy, as distinguished from their pre- 
decessors of a former day, aud which has its social and practical 
as well as its theological side, and has attracted the observation of 
many who regard it, According to their own tastes or preconceived 
ideas, from various points of view. Thus Mr. Gladstone, for in- 
stance, speaks of a distinct clerical dress being a modern revival, 
which however he himself approves. 

We have referred at the outset to Mr. Gladstone's remarks 
about clerical dress in the Contemporary Review, because the 
—_ though it may seem a trivial, is really a very suggestive one. 

Vithout any desire to endorse the somewhat irreverent joke about 
Majesty without its externals, one may fairly enough point out that, 
if * manners maketh man,” dress goes some way towards making 
the clergyman, or indeed the professional man of whatever class. 
It is not only that the lawn or ermine of official life is indelibly 
associated in popular imagination with the Bishop or the Judge; 
there is a style of costume recognized as peculiar and appropriate 
to the members of different professions in ordinary life, and when 
they have laid aside the robes of office. It is said that when the 
Bishops first began to discontinue their wigs, great dissatisfaction 
was manifested by their footmen, who had been accustomed to emu- 
late this not very graceful speciality of the episcopal attire. If then 
Mr. Gladstone is right, as undoubtedly he is right, in calling atten- 
tion to the comparative novelty among us of a distinctive clerical 
attire, he cannot be far wrong in connecting the revival—for of 
course it is only an innovation in the sense of being a revival—with 
the Tractarian movement which has in so many ways aflected the 
condition of the English clergy. For it was confessedly one 
main aim of that movement to establish and emphasize what 
divines call the doctrine of Apostolical Succession; and that doc- 
trine, it need hardly be added, carries with it the idea of a priest- 
hood. The men who started the movement were content with the 
swallow-tailed coat and white neck-tie of the respectable clergyman 
of their own and their fathers’ days, though they had little tolera- 
tion for the black tie, and still less for the “scarlet ’ assumed by 
not a few of the “ squarsons” of the period. This was the invariable 
costume of “ Mr. Newman of Oriel” and is still that of Dr. Pusey. 
But their disciples began as naturally, and rather by a process of 
instinctive development than on any deliberate plan, to replace the 
“ serenader ”—as it now came to be profanely designated —* common 
to clergymen and waiters” by the clerical “dog collar” and to cover 
the unclerical expanse of snowy shirt front with a “ M.B. waist- 
coat.” Cassocks aud clerical hats, which have almost created a 
new department of the tailoring art, are the outgrowth of a still 
later day. As long however as these innovations or revivals, 
whichever we choose to term them, remained the badge of a par- 
ticular party, they had no further interest than any other party 
badge, as serving, that is, to lebel the wearer. “I can se 
tell a man’s opinions by the cut of his waistcoat,’ was a not 
uncommon remark some years ago as applied to the clergy. 
We have heard of a young lady who, on being asked by a 
friend why she wore a cross—it had not become a fashionable 
ornament then—promptly replied, “To show that I am a 
Puseyite.” In these days no one can infer the particular “ ite” of 
the wearer from the cut of his waistcoat, and as to crosses, it 
would hardly perhaps be safe to assume too confidently that the 
breasts on which they glitter cherish any orthodox belief in 
Christianity. But it is just because these external marks have 
ceased to be mere party badges that they have a bearing on 
the important question, which Dr. Perowne has discussed 
from the ethical and social point of view, as to the status 
of our clergy. Its adoption was immediately due, as we 
have seen, to the Oxford movement of 1833, and is thus at 
once identified with a certain view of the clerical life and office, 
but it has gradually extended far beyond the limits not only of the 
Tractarian or Ritualist party but of the English Church, If: it is 
often difficult nowadays to distinguish at first sight a Roman 
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from an Anglican priest, though no two figures could well look 
more unlike each other twenty or thirty years ago, it is still 
more difficult to discriminate the school of Anglican theology 
to which the wearer belongs by the length of his coat or 
the breadth of his hat brim, or even to feel sure that he 
belongs to the Anglican Church at all. Not only “ Evan- 
gelical” clergymen but Dissenting ministers are much ad- 
dicted to a style of habiliments which their predecessors would 
have denounced as “the mark of the beast.” And anybody 
who will take the trouble to visit the General Assembly, or 
any of the subordinate synods or presbyteries—we are not quite 
clear about the correct nomenclature—ot the Scotch Presbyterian 
Kirk, and observe the dress and general tone of the assembled 
worthies, will be struck, if we are not much mistaken, with the 
intensely ecclesiastical aspect of the whole proceeding. 

Now here two questions at once present themselves, It may be 
asked in the first place, whether this change of outward costume is 
anything beyond a matter of taste, or is due to a more scrupulous 
sense of propriety or the growing estheticism of the age, or even to 
a mere passing whim. And secondly it may be asked whether, if it 
really indicates an underlying change of sentiment and habit, that 
change is beneficial or the reverse. The first question need not 
detain us long. We have already intimated that the revival of 
a distinctive clerical costume has spread far beyond the limits of 
the party with which it originated, but in this respect it does not 
stand alone. Thus ey. architecture, music, ritual—everything in 
short which concerns the public service of the Church— 
has undergone a similar transformation during the same period. 
Here also, as in the personal dress of the clergy, the extreme forms 
of thirty years ago are the average, or below the average, of to-day. 
Nor is this all. In their habits both of thought and life, their 
method of talking and preaching, their way of looking at public 
questions, and even their amusements, the clergy are more clerical— 
so to word it—than their fathers were. The old parson, as it has 
been expressed, was a parson if you please, but a gentleman and a 
man of the world first; his modern representative is, on the other 
hand, a gentleman if you please, but first and above all things, a 
Christian priest, or at least a minister of Christ, for the change of 
tone includes many who might be shy of sacerdotal titles. The Vicar 
in Kingley’s Yeast who is adjured on his “word of honour as a 
gentleman” replies, “Say rather on the word of a Christian priest,” 
and his correction is typical of the altered phase of clerical 
thought. The increased energy and active organization of forces 
which pervade every rank of the clergy from the Episcopate down- 
wards is only another wong of the same phenomenon. Com- 
“ eg. the late Bishop Wilberforce with a former Bishop of 

mdon, who declined to preach a charity sermon on the ground 
that he never preached more than once a year, and his annual dis- 
course was already promised elsewhere. But we need not multiply 
illustrations of a fact too patent to be ignored. The distinctively 
ecclesiastical, which always and inevitably tends to become the 
distinctively sacerdotal, aspect of clerical life has attained during 
the last quarter of a century a rapidly increasing prominence, not 
only throughout the Church of England, but also in those out- 
lying communities which are indirectly influenced by it, or at 
all events are more or less open to the same influences which have 
so greatly transformed the religious and moral life of Anglicanism, 

And thus we are led to inquire whether the change is for the 
better or for the worse. One way of answering the question would 
of course start with defining on theological grounds the true idea 
of the Christian ministry, after Dr. Perowne’s example. Our 
concern here is not with the theoretical discussion, but with the 
practical result. There is a disposition in some quarters to draw 
an unfavourable contrast between the modern cleric and the cheery 
genial parson, or squarson, of the olden time, who was hail fellow 
well met with his neighbours, equally ready for a rubber at 
whist or a ride to hounds, and who, if he did not bestow much 
religious instruction on his parishioners, never bothered them with 
doctrinal or ritual eccentricities and lived in peace with all men. 
And if the parish priest of this reformed age, who eschews secular 
amusements and Lenten dinner parties, and whose church bell seems 
to be afflicted with the malady of perpetual motion, is apt to be 
priggish, crotchety, and exclusive, what is to be said of his eccle- 
siastical superiors and the whole revised scheme of diocesan or 
interdiocesan organization? What with the multiplied machinery 
of missions, conferences, ruridecanal chapters, retreats, archi- 
diaconal and episcopal visitations and the like, is there no danger 
of the old independence of the clergy passingaway, as wellas thedig- 
nified ease of prelates and archdeacons of whom it was enough to 
know that they discharged prelatical and archidiaconal functions, 
without inquiring tvo curiously what their functions were? In 
those halcyon days of the Establishment there were no “ gig- 
bishops,” and if the occupant of a Welsh see were endowed, and 
richly endowed, with the decanal stall of St. Paul's, there was not 
felt to be anything incongruous in his habitually residing at the 

. This and much more to the same effect may be urged, 
and it cannot be denied that there was something “ very full of 
comfort,” as well as of placid dignity, about the old réyine. But 
still, after making full allowance for its obvious attractions, it 
must be admitted that there is another side to the picture. It was 
all very pleasant for the parson and the squire and their friends, and 
suited the easy-going respectable classes generally, who, as George 
Eliot somewhere phrases it, “like to get their religion done tor 
them by the dignified clergy.” But while parsons and squires 
were hobnobbing to their mutual satisfaction, and respectable society 
most respectfully slumbered in its pews, the “ Northern farmer” lived 


and died in deplorable ignorance of that minimum which, according 
to the Prayer-Look, “a Christian should know and-believe to his 
soul's health,” and the multitude found utterance and relief for their 
spiritual cravings in the rapid growth of Bethels and Ebenezers 
which overspread the face of the country. When at length her 
accredited champions began to exclaim that “ the Church of Eng- 
land was dying of dignity,” it was clear that something must be 
done. And it is one way of explaining how the crisis has been met 
to say that it has changed the parson into the priest. Of course it 
is not a complete explanation ; and if words are to be pressed to 
the full extent of their theological significance, exception might 
be taken to it as not altogether accurate. Some of those, 
for instance, who have been actively engaged in bringing 
about the new condition of things might preter to call them- 
selves ministers, and might not be willing to admit that minister 
is but “ priest writ large.” ‘hese divisions and subdivisions 
of opinion however hardly touch our present point. Asa matter 
of fact, and judged by its outward manifestations and effects, the 
change has certainly been in the direction of making the English 
clergyman less of a parson and more of a priest, and such was 
indeed the professed aim of the religious movement from which it 
took its origin. That nothing of real value, besides much that was 
pleasant and impressive in the old state of things, has been sacri- 
ticed in the process, it would be difficult to maintain. But there 
can be no doubt that, for the interests not simply of the Church 
of England but of Christianity itself, some considerable moditi- 
cation of the existing system was imperatively called for to bring 
it into conformity with the requirements of an age like ours—an 
age powerful alike for good and for evil,and in which no Jatssez- 
Sure religionism could hope to hold its own, 


HAS ENGLAND BECOME A SPENDTHRIFT? 


N a letter to the Economist which merits all the attention it 
has attracted, Mr. Rathbone, member for Liverpool, raises a 
question of extreme importance to the future prosperity of the 
country. It has reference to a matter which for some time has 
been giving rise to so much uneasiness that, in their last Report, the 
Commissioners of Customs feel called upon to discuss it at consider- 
able length—the growing excess, that is, of our imports over our 
exports. The conclusions respecting it to which Mr. Rathbone 
comes are, that the country has overspent its income, and is eating 
into its sayings; that this extravagance will necessarily cause 
stringency in the money market, which in turn will bring into 
difficulties all who are trading unsoundly; and that, in conse- 
quence, prudent merchants ought to beware. The grounds upon 
which these alarming conclusions are based demand serious con- 
sideration. During the fifteen years 1860-74 the excess of the value 
of our imports over that of our exports averaged, according to the 
Board of ‘Trade returns, 56,000,000/. per annum; in 1874 it had 
risen to 72,000,000/.; and if the course of trade to the end of this 
month continues such as it was up to the close of October, the ex- 
cess this year will reach the enormous sum of 142,000,000/. In 
other words, it will very nearly have doubled in three years. 
This is unquestionably a startling addition to the overbalance on 
the wrong side of our account with the rest of the world. Mr. 
Rathbone examines one by one the funds from which payment is 
properly provided fer the debt thus incurred, and he expresses his 
conviction that the savings of the country have not increased in 
the meantime. If so, one of two things, he contends, must be 
true; either the profits of our foreign trade before 1874 were so 
great that we laid by annually 70,000,000/., or else we are now 
paying for our augmented imports out of capital—that is to say, 
we are impoverishing ourselves. The former supposition is de- 
elared incredible; and consequently the latter is pronounced to 
be proved. 
ut are we rigorously confined to these alternatives? The 
value of the exports is based on the prices prevailing here at 
the time of shipment. In many cases, however, they are probably 
fixed too low by the shippers in order to lessen the exorbitant 
duties imposed on British goods in several foreign countries. If 
so, the declared value would not represent the price even in the 
hands of the manuiacturers. However this may be, it certainly 
does not include the freight to the foreign market, the cost of 
insurance, and the commission charges, the greater part of which 
at any rate are earned by British shipowners, underwriters, and 
agents. The total payments to this country for the exports, then, 
exceed the declared value by at least these charges. On the other 
hand, the value of the imports is their value at the port of ship- 
ment plus the charges of conveyance, insurance, and commission. 
The larger part of these charges also are earned by Englishmen. 
To ascertain the real excess of the imports over the exports, 
we should consequently add the greater part of these charges 
to the exports and subtract them from the imports. Many 
attempts have been made to do this approximately, but sufficient 
data do not exist to arrive at certainty. So long, however, as the 
point is undetermined, we can never feel sure that we are not 
fighting windmills. If, for example, when the balance-sheet of 
our trade was made up at the close of 1874, it happened that, 
instead of being in debt to the rest of the world as the result of 
that year’s dealing to the extent of 72,000,000/., we really netted 
a protit of that amount, the addition to the imports which has 
since been made would barely equalize the two sides of the 
account. It is to be borne in mind, therefore, that we are dealing 
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with a question the fundamental condition of which is doubtful. 
Assuming, however, that the imports do really and very largely 
exceed the exports in value, there is another branch of the foreign 
trade available to settle the balance. We build ships for foreign 
Governments and foreign shipowners, and the payments due to us on 
that account can be used to discharge debts incurred abroad. Mr. 
Rathbone, while admitting that the shipbuilding trade has continued 


| 


fairly prosperous, contends that it is likely to feel depression in the | 


immediate future. That may be, but so far the depression has 
not come, and these earnings have served as a set-off against the 
augmented excess of imports. Moreover, this country has the 
greatest carrying trade in the world, and, as Mr. Rathbone himself 
concedes, that trade has not fallen off. Here is another large 
fund applicable to the payment of debts abroad, Lastly, for 
more than two centuries we have been continually investing abroad. 
We have lent to Governments, to municipalities, to Railway Com- 

ies, and other commercial associations, and we have also 
established plantations and factories. During the years imme- 
diately preceding 1874 we added enormously to these invest- 
ments. It is quite true, no doubt, as Mr. Rathbone urges, that 
many of them have proved disastrous. They, however, are 
only a fraction of the whole ; many of the others have turned out 
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used, and is used, for redressing the balance of trade. There 
are the three sources— exports, the non-export foreign trade, such as 
shipbuilding and the carrying trade, and the interest and protits 
from capital invested abroad—from which — can be made in 
foreign countries without parting with gold or drawing upon our 
capital. Mr. Rathbone contends that these sources have not aug- 
mented, which is probably true. The Board of Trade returns prove 
that the exports have not increased in value; the discredit into 
which foreign securities have fallen demonstrates the losses which 
have fallen upon their holders; and neither shipbuilding nor the 
carrying trade has been so exceptionally profitable as to warrant 
the belief that they much augment our aggregate receipts from 
abroad. So far, Mr. Rathbone has made out his case. But 
when he proceeds to draw the further inference that the whole of 
these funds do not suffice to cover the excess of imports over 
exports, whatever that excess may umount to, we should like to 
have evidence instead of mere conjecture. 

It would naturally be expected that if, as a nation, we are not 
only spending our whole income, but also drawing upon our past 
savings, we should see the usual indications of such extrava- 
gance. When our foreign debts cannot be discharged in any of 
the ways above pointed out, there would seem to be but one re- 
source left—to pay them in gold. But the slight drain of gold 
which we have witnessed of late was not to the countries to 
which we are deeply indebted. Nor was it of the magnitude which 
the theory we are considering would suggest. Mr. Rathbone’s 
reply on this point merits close attention. In 1873, he reminds 
us, the vast construction of railways in which the world has 
for a generation been busily engaged came at least to a tempo- 
rary stop. We had supplied a very large proportion of the capital 
for the work, and this capital its cessation set free. At the same 
aime, the opening of the Suez Canal revolutionized the trade with 
the East. Formerly our merchants brought home the tea, cotton, 
silk, and other commodities required in Europe for consumption or 
manufacture, and Continental traders came to London to buy what 
they wanted. Now the commodities may be ordered by telegraph 
in Bombay, Melbourne, or elsewhere, and sent direct to Trieste, Mar- 
seilles, or Lyons. In this way, again, the vast British capital em- 
ployed in the distribution of this trade has been set free. Amidst the 
depression which has weighed upon the commercial world since 
1873 there has been no employment for much of this capital, and 
consequently it may have been spent in paying forimports without 
causing appreciable inconvenience. Of course the country would 
be poorer by the amount so spent, for it would no longer exist to 
earn income ; and the want of it would be severely felt on the 
revival of enterprise. But in the present slackness its destruction 
would be almost unnoticed. All this is, no doubt, possible; but Mr. 
Rathbone adduces no proof that it has actually occurred. Further, 
there has duriug the same period been going on, we are reminded, a 
continuous sale of foreign securities by British holders. The repu- 
diation of their liabilities by so many Governments, the disclosures 
of the Foreign Loans Committee, and the political uncertainties 
of the time, have all combined to depreciate those securities and 
induce extensive sales of them. During the past twelve months, 
for example, there has been almost continuous selling of Russian 
bonds, and large numbers of American securities also have been 
disposed of. Mr. Rathbone suggests, for he does not attempt to 
prove, that the securities so parted with have served to pay for 
imports. To some extent this appears to have been done. But 
<loes it follow, therefore, that we are spending our savings in con- 
sumable articles? We submit, not necessarily. It is to the 
United States, we believe, that payments in bonds have been 
made ; but the circumstances of the United States are peculiar. 
For more than four years they have been suffering a depres- 
sion of unprecedented severity. In consequence they have 
been obliged to restrict their foreign purchases, and with 
eager enterprise they have been pushing their sales. The 
result is that their exports now greatly exceed their imports; 
in other words, they are trade creditors of the rest of the world. 
But the failure of three successive harvests, and the blockade 
of the South Russian ports at this very moment, increase our 
American imports. As the United States are creditors of the 


rest of the world, there is a scarcity of commercial bills on them ; ' 


' used up as well as profits. 


consequently, we must pay for the excess of our imports either by 
transmitting gold, or by means of the interest due to us on former 
investments, or by exporting bonds, unless we can find some 
country to which America owes a balance, and which itself is in 
our debt, such as China. If the Indian famine expenditure by 
Government and British traders renders unavailable for the time 
our command over the Eastern trade, and if also the interest due 
on old investments does not discharge our obligations, it may very 
well be found preferable to export securities rather than gold; and 
yet there may _ no consumption of capital. The sale of the secu- 
rities may be tempted by the demand for them in the United 
States, and the capital set free may be simply transferred to some 
home undertaking ; or, perhaps, to supply the starving population 
of Madras and Bombay. In short, the phenomenon which alarms 
Mr. Rathbone may be partly a transfer of capital, and partly a 
calling of it home from finished, doubtful, or unprofitable under- 
takings abroad in preparation for the expected loans and outburst 
of enterprise on the close of the war. 

We have pointed out the flaws, or perhaps we should rather 
say the missing links, in Mr. Rathbone’s argument, but at the 


| same time we readily admit that his warning deserves the gravest 


consideration. Of course we would not represent the mere in- 
crease of our imports as an evil. If we can pay for these imports 
without encroaching upon our savings, and if we can buy them 
more cheaply than we could produce them, clearly the larger they 
are the better. But if those conditions are not fulfilled, we are 
plainly wasting our substance. We need say nothing of the extra- 
vagance of paying for consumption out of capital. We are, how- 
ever, guilty of equal waste if we import what we could produce 
on equally cheap terms. The great increase of our imports of late 
is in articles of food and drink. If we could grow larger harvests, 
and feed more numerous flocks and herds by more judicious 
farming, as economically as we can procure our foreign supplies, 
it is evident that we are wasting our resources. And that this is 
the case few persons who have given attention to the subject can 
seriously doubt. Although, then, Mr. Rathbone appears to us to 
exaggerate, we are not disposed to deny that there is much truth in 
his contention. The cause of his exaggeration seems to be his con- 
fusion of capital with income. He writes throughout as if he 
regarded all imports as expenditure to be met out of income, but 
clearly raw materials are capital. They are intended to be worked 
up and sold again with a profit. So likewise he says expressly 
that payments made by means of exports, the carrying trade, or 
shipbuilding are made out of income. But surely the exports 
and newly-built ships represent the return of circulating capital 
Lastly, he regards the settlement of a 
balance by means of gold as an encroachment upon capital. It 
is not, however, necessarily so; for gold may represent either 
income or capital. Will Mr. Rathbone contend that, if on a 
certain day he finds it cheaper to transmit gold to a foreign cor- 
respondent than to buy the few bills that are to be had, he is 
paying out of capital if he adopts the cheaper method, and paying 
out of income if he adopts the dearer? Still, in spite of exagger- 
ation and confusion, Mr. Rathbone has opened an important 
subject and supported his views by arguments which merit very 
careful investigation. 


CRUELTY TO ANIMALS. 


A* old protest has lately been renewed against the hunting 
practices of Her Majesty’s stag-hounds. In this case the 
animal hunted is not a wild one, but one which is practically tame 
and domestic. The deer is kept ina piece of enclosed pasture 
land; it is fed by hand ; it has a name, and answers to it; and it 
is difficult to conceive what further conditions can be required to 
secure it a place among domesticanimals, Under the existing law, 
however, it is classed among animals fere nature ; and these may, 
with certain special exceptions, be beaten, ill-treated, abused, and 
tortured to any extent without let or hindrance. Although deer are 
excluded from the protection of the law as regards hunting, they are 
not usually subjected to cruelill-usage. Where theyare kept for sport 
they are well fed and well cared for, and lead a quiet, comfortable 
life, except on the days when they are put into a cart and driven off 
to be chased by fifty dogs and two hundred men and horses. It is 
pretended by the votaries of this sport that there is no hardshi 
in this, and that the deer rather enjoys the exhilaration of a g 
run. Those who have seen the expedients which have to be 
resorted to in order to get these tame creatures to make a start can 
have no doubt that the process is very disagreeable to them, and 
that they dread it much. It is only by blows and frightening 
noises that the animal is started, and it often gets exhausted and 
tries to turn back. Another illustration of the tame habits 
of stags of this kind is that, when they have gonea certain distance 
which they think enough, they invariably turn round and take the 
way home. As we have said, what they have to go through, 
though cruel in a sense, cannot be called torture. The huntsmen 
are responsible for the care and safety of the stags, and, if one is 
lost or wounded, the huntsman who is responsible loses in pocket. 
At the same time there are occasions when these poor creatures 
suffer very much. There was a case not long ago when a hind 
was pursued by six hounds without success, as it took to the water. 
Then a strong, savage hound was sent in, which dragged it under 
water, mutilating it in its hind quarters and tearing its skull open, 
so as to lay bare the brains, It was urged by Mr. Colam that the 
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victim was strictly a domesticated animal, but the magistrates | lacerating their ears in order to distinguish them from sheep 


would not hear him. At other times the deer gets on the high- 
way, when the hard macadam breaks its heels. It is impossible 
to show that this sort of hunt after tame stags possesses any of the 
elements of real sport. It is a poor shabby imposture, and a true 
huntsman would be ashamed to od anything to do with it. In 
saying this, of course we do not mean to throw any blame 
on the Master of the Hounds, whose position throws upon him the 
unpleasant responsibility of holding the office in deference to tra- 
dition and Court usage; and who would, no doubt, like very much 
to be relieved from the unsavoury company he has thus to keep, and 
from the painful incidents which occur from time to time. It is also 
to be regretted that the name of Royalty should be associated with 
such a discreditable business. The wonder is that there has never 
been a stout resistance in the House of Commons to the annual 
vote by which the sport is kept up. 

The amount of cruelty which is inflicted on all sorts of animals 
for mere caprice or brutality is really a social scandal; and it may 
be believed that most people at be glad to see the adoption 
of stringent rules which would prevent abuses, and secure real 

rotection to the animals. The legislation on this subject, which 
is energetically enforced by.the Royal Society for the Prevention 
of Cruelty to Animals, is contained principally in the Act 
12 & 13 Victoria, cap. 92, the offences punishable under it being 
cruel beating, ill-treatment, over-driving, abusing or baiting any 
animal, whether domestic or wild; the keeping or using any place 
for fighting or baiting any animal, domestic or wild; the neglect 
to provide food and water for impounded animals; keeping horses 
in a knacker’s yard for more than three days ; neglecting to provide 
them with food and water, or allowing them to leave the place 
to be worked; neglecting to describe them in a book, so 
as to admit of their being identified; and conveying animals 
in carts so as to subject them to unnecessary } smc Procuring or 
causing the commission of any of these offences counts as a 
distinct offence. The penalty for not feeding impounded animals 
is 208.; for working horses from knackers’ yards, 40s. for every day 
they shall be absent; for not writing a clear and distinct de- 
scription of any horse brought to the yard, 40s.; for carrying 
animals cruelly, 3/.; and for all other offences under the Act, 5/. 
Payment of these fines may be enforced by imprisonment, with or 
without hard labour, for two months, or the magistrates may at 
their discretion imprison the offender, with or without hard 
labour, for three months. Any constable, upon his own view, or 
upon the complaint of any person giving his name and address, 
may take into custody any person olfending against the Act and 
bring him before a — or & summons may be applied 
for to any justice of the peace within whose jurisdiction the 
offence shall have been committed ; or, if there is reason to believe 
that the offender will evade the summons, a warrant may be issued 
for his apprehension. 

So far as the operation of this law goes, it has been very 
beneficial ; but it might easily be amended in various respects. 
In the first place, there is room for a more extended and definite 
interpretation ofthe term “ animal,” which is now applied, for all 
the purposes of the Act but one, to “‘ domestic” animals only. Thus 
very gross cruelty is often practised at exhibitions of performing 
wild beasts. Then the maximum fine should be raised, making im- 
prisonment, without fine, obligatory in cases of repeated convictions, 
and where the cruelty is very aggravated in the case of a first 
offence. Wild animals, such as stags, badgers, foxes, &c., ought 
to have more protection than is now bestowed upon them. It is 
impossible to imagine any more brutal and disgusting sport than 
badger-baiting ; and, if ratting and bull-fights are put down, this 
too ought to be suppressed. As to fox-hunting, everybody under- 
stands that, within bounds, it is a healthy sport which does 
a great deal for the cultivation of English piuck and manli- 
ness; and no reasonable person would dream of proposing to 
suppress it, nor would such a measure be practicable. Still 
something might be done to modify its worst features. For in- 
stance, the digging out of a fox from a hole in order to throw it there 
and then to the hounds is a practice which one wonders that 
English gentlemen should ever tolerate. In one instance a spent fox 
took shelter in a gentleman’s — where he lay down to await his 
doom. The first hound which came up tore out his entrails, and the 
second took him by the throat and finished him. Any one who 
has not looked into the matter would be surprised to find in how 
niany ways ingenuity is shown in inflicting idle and unnecessary 
piin on animals, There is a law against plucking live poultry, and 
offenders are liable to three months’ imprisonment, yet we believe 
it is often done. Then there is the icin of calves for the 
making “nice white veal”; depriving chaflinches and othersong-birds 
of their eyesight ; the plan which some fishmongers have of putting 
living lobsters into cold water, and then placing them on a fire 
till the water boils, thus causing them to endure horrible and pro- 
longed agony, and all for no purpose. Ina recent case “a well- 
disposed young man ” was sentenced to two months’ imprisonment 
with hard labour for cat-worrying. He cruelly tortured a stray 
cat by setting his bulldog at it. ‘hen there is the cruel practice 
of reckless and unskilful shooting at pigeon-matches, where 
fashionable spectators, ladies included, are regaled with the sight 
of wounded birds left to lie on the ground, mangled and mutilated, 
with backs broken, limbs fractured, flesh torn, and every nerve 
quivering with pain. The nicking and docking of dogs’ and horses’ 
tails is another example of stupid insensibility. Among the cases 
proceeded against by the Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to 
Animals was one of the mutilation of sheep by cutting and 


belonging to other owners; and the horns of cattle are often 
cut olf at the roots, to increase their market value. Great 
barbarity is further shown in keeping cattle, sheep, and pigs in 
railway-trucks without food and water. In one bad case of this 
kind ten cows, far advanced in calf, were kept without food and 
water for thirty-eight hours, In another a farmer was fined for 
cruelly conveying eleven sheep in a cart in an improper manner— 
that is, their legs were too tightly tied together, and the cart was 
tov small. We observe that the Committee of the Society for the 
Prevention of Cruelty to Animals, in their annual Report, which 
has just been issued, state that there is little mitigation of cruelty 
to pigeons at matches in the country, and that cases have been 
discovered in which birds have been mutilated before being put 
into the traps. They also note a revival of cock-fighting in the 
mining and factory districts, which, however, is kept in check by 
the law; and regret that, in regard to the more demoralizing sport 
of coursing rabbits in an enclosure, which is kept up by publicans 
for betting purposes, there is at present a difficulty in obtaining 
evidence against offenders. All these facts point strongly to a 
revision of the law. : 


THE GROSVENOR GALLERY. 


EW exhibitions of recent years have been so well worth see- 
ing and so well worth studying as that now presented to 
public view at the Grosvenor Gallery. The admirable exertions of 
the Royal Academy, continued from year to year, have served to 
make known a portion of the rich artistic treasure possessed by the 
private collectors of England ; nor can those who are interested in 
the historical development of art too heartily acknowledge the 
a of — due to the renee at Burlington House for 
these repeated opportunities of studying the paintings of the Old 
Masters. But the Royal Academy. has rth arse occasion to 
illustrate the growth of the English school of water-colour paint- 
ing, or to collect and exhibit the drawings made by the earlier 
masters in preparation for their finished works; and the director of 
the Grosvenor Gallery, who has undertaken this double duty, is 
thus enabled to draw upon unexhausted resources and to make a 
new experiment upon public taste. On the one hand we have 
what may be ed as a supplement to the permanent collection 
at the National Gallery, on the other it is the collection in the 
British Museum that forms the model of imitation; but the 
parallel misses absolute completeness for the important reason that, 
whereas the paintings in Trafalgar Square are readily accessible to 
the public, the very existence of the treasures in the Print Room 
is only known to a few students, 

The series of drawings at the Grosvenor Gallery comprises 
examples of every school and of nearly all the most celebrated 
masters. The several schools of Italy are perhaps the most 
amply represented, and here the principal contributors are the ~ 
Queen, who has sent from Windsor a magniticent display of 
Lionardo da Vinci's work, the Duke of Devorshire, the Earl of 
Warwick, Mr. Malcolm of Poltalloch, Mr. William Russell, and 
Mr. Cheney. With a list of upwards of three hundred examples, 
it will only be possible to mention the more important. Taking 
first the Northern schools, we find, besides one or two drawings 
attributed to Jacobo Bellini, some important and undoubted 
works of his two sons, Gentile and Giovanni. The life-size head 
by the former (796), lent by the Earl of Warwick, reveals the gift 
of powerful portraiture characteristic of the later Venetian school, 
while it sses besides a certain charm of precise draughtsman- 
ship which the later painters abandoned. Giovanni Bellini is 
represented by several compositions for pictures, and by a full- 
length study tor the figure of Christ standing on Clouds (842), 
executed in bistre. But it is to the designs of Mantegna, the con- 
temporary, and in some sense the teacher, of the Bellini that we 
shall turn with greatest interest; for Mantegna, a skilful engraver 
as well as a painter, knew how to ex himself completely by 
means of line. By the direction of his genius he claims alliance 
rather with Florence than with Venice; but the artists of nearly 
every school felt and owned his influence. No other master comes 
so near to Michael Angelo in the power of combining terror with 
beauty, and of giving the sense of tragic feeling to graceful design ; 
nor is there any composition from his hand that ofters so complete 
a vindication of the imaginative strength of his art as the “ Judith 
with the Head of Holofernes,” of which two studies are here exhi- 
bited. The most — version of this subject is to be found 
in a drawing at the Uftizzi, similar in its general features to the 
half-ruined study (765) lent by Mr. Malcolm; but the drawing 
from Chatsworth, although of inferior dignity in design, has the 
merit of being eutirely complete and in perfect condition. Other 
interesting works, slightly varied from the engravings of the 
master, are the “ Hercules and Hydra” (761) and the “ Hercules 
and Anteeus ” (752), with which may also be classed the sketch for 
the engraving representing the “ Fi ht of the Sea Monsters” (747), 
lent by the Duke of Devonshire. The remaining examples are not 
directly associated with his work as an engraver. The most im- 
portant, and in some sense the most beautiful, of the series is the 
“ Design for a Fountain” (769), lent by the Earl of Warwick, a 
work specially remarkable for the almost classic perfection of ges- 
ture and proportion of the male figure supporting the vessel 
from which the water flows. The “ Head of Welneed ” (744) is, 
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in every way worthy of the master, and may be instructively com- 
with another portrait head (745), undoubtedly by his hand. 
specimens we have mentioned by no means exhaust the list of 
the great Paduan’s work ; for, besides one or two others from the 
Windsor collection, there is a book containing fifty drawings on 
vellum, probably executed by the artist during his residence at 
Mantua. Of the history of this interesting volume little seems to 
be known, save that the designs it contains were*ngraved in the 
last century by Novelli. In the graceful groups of sporting Cupids 
that we find in its pages, as well as in the treatment of figures 
arrayed in the costume of the time, we are constantly reminded 
of frescoes executed for the Duke of Gon in the Castello 
at Mantua ; and both are alike interesting, as showing that Mantegna 
was not always bound by his love of classic drapery, and that he 
could, when so minded, cast aside his wonted austerity of style. 

Returning to the Venetian school, where Mantegna’s influence 
scarcely survived the career of Gian Bellini, we meet examples of 

io and Giorgione, artists who in different ways prepared 
the world for the advent of Titian. In his drawings, even 
more clearly than in his paintings, we are able to recognize the 
love of landscape and the power of portraiture as the main 
characteristics of Titian’s talent, and the source of what is most 
delightful in his art. The collection is fortunately rich in both 
kinds. The careful studies of North Italian scenery lent by Mr. 
Poynter, Mr. Locker, Mr. Malcolm, and Mr. Russell are of 
admirable quality; and by their help we are able to appreciate the 
source of that element of idyllic beauty in Venetian painting by 
which even the most rhetorical inventions of the school are saved 
from the impression of artifice. Mr. Gilbert exhibits a sketch for 
the great picture of the “Battle of Cadore” (521), which he 
believes to be by the master, though this, we think, is open to 
doubt; and there are also sketches for Titian’s fresco at Padua and 
for the “ Peter .” OCampagnola, whose studies of outward 
nature often so nearly approach the excellence of Titian himself; 
Veronese, the greatest decorator of the school; and Tintoret, its 
most prolific inventor, togesher with Paris Bordone and Il Moretto, 
are worthily represented in this branch of the exhibition, which 
also includes a number of drawings by Canaletto. The more 
familiar style of Canaletto is shown in a series of highly- 
finished examples, where a pen outline is carefully filled with a 
wash of Indian ink; but these, although very beautiful in their 
kind, are scarcely to be compared for artistic power and facility 
with the reed pen drawings from the Windsor collection. 

The school of Florence, both in its earlier growth and its later 
development, naturally occupies a large space upon the walls. ‘Two 
interesting studies of the school of Giotto form an appropriate 

int of departure, and the finely finished portrait head (845) by 

Angelico serves to mark the beginning of a more modern 
manner. Sandro Botticelli is represented by one delightful draw- 
ing (846) in the highest style of his art, and Luca Signorelli by a 
up of ‘‘ Hercules and Anteeus” (848), which admirably reveals 

in the — action of the figures the masculine strength of an 
invention disposed to dwell with emphasis upon the purely 
hysical realities of such a theme. There are, however, from Mr. 
Riuwsell’s collection two other drawings by Signorelli, showing his 
wer to interpret subjects of greater intellectual complexity. 

t it is now time to consider the claims of the three greatest 
masters of design, all of whom may be claimed as members of the 
Florentine school. The display of drawings by Lionardo da Vinci, 
Michael Angelo, and Raffaelle must certainly prove a surprise to 
those who were not already familiar with the collections from 
which they proceed. Nowhere, not even in the Ambrosian 
Library at Milan, can the first of these artists be studied to better 
advantage than in the series of exquisite designs from Windsor 
Castle. We cannot within the limits at our disposal attempt 
any description of the varied beauty of these works; but 
it may be said generally that they a charm and fascination 
greater even than can be claimed for his painting. No artist of 
such intense individuality ever took so wide a range in his re- 
searches into nature, or so strangely combined the study of what is 
monstrous and grotesque with the most delicate insight into the 
sources of grace in form and beauty in expression. The Michael 

lo drawings are chiefly from Mr. Malcolm's collection. They 
ude several that are already famous, such, for example, as the 
study for the figure of the “Saviour rising from the Sepulchre” 
(645), formerly in the possession of the Buonarroti family, and the 
ideal head (664) known as the “‘ Marchesa di Pescara.” Of not less 
importance are the study for the figure of Adam in the fresco at 
the Sistine (663), lent by Mr. F. Locker, and the grandly conceived 
and delicately executed “ Pieta” (648), lent by the Earl of War- 
wick, The last-mentioned design is an almost perfect specimen of 
Michael Angelo’s splendid invention. It seapelel with a complete- 
ness that not the most finished painting could s his profound 
understanding of human passion and of the laws by which passion 
may be expressed in design, while by the care and modesty of its 
ons” of execution it avails to dispel the still too common belief 
t Michael Angelo’s strength lies in ration of gesture. 
Upwards of thirty drawings are set down to lle, and of these 
a very large proportion are undoubtedly the work of his hand. 
We may mention as prominent examples the large cartoon 
for the picture known as “ La Belle Jardiniére,” lent by the Earl 
of Leicester, the several studies for the picture of the Entombment 
from the collections of Mr. Maleolm and Mr. Cheney, and the 
large design for one of the frescoes at Siena which comes from 
Chatsworth. The last has a particular interest from the fact that 
Raffaelle’s share in these frescoes has been sometimes questioned, 


and quite recently Messrs. Crowe and Cavalcaselle have attempted 
to controvert Vasari’s statement to the effect that all the drawings 
were prepared by him. The example under notice, however, would 
seem to give this statement confirmation. No one can suppose that 
it is the work of any other hand than Raffaelle’s, and when it is 
compared with the completed fresco executed by Pinturicchio, we 
find that Raffaelle’s original design was most faithfully followed. 
Near the Raftaelle drawings have been appropriately arranged the 
works of his predecessors and his followers. There are some 
admirable specimens of Perugino, including one most important 
study for the figure of St. John, in the fresco at the Church of 
Santa Maria Maddalena di Pazzi at Florence, and a number of 
elaborate compositions by Giulio Romano and Polidoro da 
Caravaggio. 

Our remarks have been directed only to the Italian drawings, 
but the Northern schools are also adequately represented in the 
exhibition. A selection from Holbein’s portraits from Windsor and 
@ most interesting series of drawings by Diirer are features of 
strong attraction in the German school. Rembrandt and other 
masters of the Dutch and Flemish schools are arranged in a room 
apart, and the French and English drawings are collected in what 
formerly served as a sculpture gallery. 


WINTER OPERA. 


hg has been observed by a critic that M. Victor Hugo's plays 
seem naturally fitted, as far as the disposition of the characters 
is concerned, to be turned into opera books. In the one instance 
indeed, that of La Esmeralda, where M. Victor Hugo himself 
wrote an opera libretto, he found a good deal of alteration neces- 
sary for the purposes of the lyric stage. But then La Esmeralda 
was taken, not from a play, but from a novel; and we believe 
that, putting aside the impossible Cromivell, most of M. Victor 
Hugo’s works will bear out the opinion above quoted. In the 
case of Ruy Blas certainly nothing could be easier than to dis- 
tribute the parts operatically. Ruy Blas falls as naturally to a 
tenor as does the sombre Don Salluste to a bass or baritone, while 
Maria de Neubourg and Casilda must obviously be assigned to a 
soprano and contralto. Don César, in the process of alteration 
from drama to opera, disappears from the list of visible personages, 
an event which is unfortunate. His presence would have given 
just the brightness of dramatic action to the opera which, as it 
stands, is wanting. For the rest, M. Victor Hugo's story 
is followed with tolerable closeness. In the opening of the 
first scene, instead of our hearing from on Salluste 
the story of his disgrace, it is conveyed to us by Don Guritano, 
who comes to Don Salluste with a message from the Queen, which 
charges him either to marry a girl whom he has betrayed or to 
quit the Court at once. Salluste,in a tolerably dramatic air 
which follows some noisy and meaningless music, expresses his de- 
termination never to sully the name of Bazan by an alliance be- 
neath his rank; and, when Guritano has gone away, announces in 
an air which has considerable force his hopes of revenge upon the 
Queen. Ruy Blas enters, and Don Salluste’s plot is arranged as in 
the play, except that, by the omission of Don César’s appearance, 
only half of his noble cousin’s pertidy and villany is presented to 
the audience. The act ends, as in the drama, with Ruy Blas’s pre- 
sentation to the courtiers in the character of Don César, and with 
Don Salluste’s replying to his “Che fare?” with “ Amar costei, e 
farvi amar da lei.” The well-known lines “Quel vertige vous 
gagne ? Couvrez-vous donc, César, vous étes grand d’Espagne,” are 
also retained in an Italian form ; and this being so, it is a little 
remarkable that there should be much diversity of opinion 
among the other assembled grandees as to whether they should 
wear their hats or not. The principal figure in the first act is, it 
will have been seen, Don Salluste, and in this act Signor Galassi, 
who plays the part, is seen and heard to better advantage than 
afterwards. Signor Fancelli's performance as Ruy Blas would 
seem to argue that there is no hope of his ever acquiring anything 
of an actor’s art; and, though he has perhaps the tinest tenor voice 
that can now be heard on the London operatic stage in or out of the 
season, his singing is not, as Signor Giuglini’s was, so beautiful that 
the want of dramatic power can be easily pardoned. His phrasing 
is better than it used to be, but is still often clumsy; and he con- 
stantly manages to miss the pathetic effect which but little skill 
might bring out of the tones which he naturally possesses. At 
times, indeed, as lately in the renunciation scene in Lucia di 
Lammermoor, Signor Fancelli seems suddenly to hit upon a spark 
of dramatic power, but it is a spark which is never fanned into a 
flame. Whether this desirable end could be attained if enough 
pains were taken is of course an open question; but, when one 
hears Signor Fancelli delivering the aside “ Non so che dire” to 
the courtier who, supposing him to be Don César, questions him 
about his movements, straight into the questioner’s face, with no 
lowering of voice or confusion of manner, one may well doubt if 
the singer can ever learn enough of what acting should be to fill 
dramatic parts with any kind of success. 

The second act of the opera passes in the gardens of the royal 
palace, and introduces Casilda, the maid of honour, whose gaiety 
affords a pleasant relief to the formality of Court traditions em- 
bodied in the Duchess de la Gueva. The music in which the 
Duchess conveys her didactic remarks upon Court etiquette is 


something tricky and monotonous, but admirable effect is given to 
the scene by e, whose rendering of various small 
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parts which she has lately undertaken might serve as a lesson to 
many operatic singers. There is a pretty air in which the Queen 
laments her unhappy condition, which is sung with much taste 
and feeling by Mlle. Salla, whose performance is throughout good, 
and who gives especial effect to a later air, ‘‘ Larva dorata,” in the 
same scene. The business which follows of Ruy Blas’s entrance 
and recognition by the Queen as her secret and mysterious ad- 
mirer suffers from the inadequacy of the teeor's acting ; but Mlle. 
Salla, in a passage where she sees Ruy Blas in imagination wounded 
to death, finds an opportunity for displaying considerable musical 
and dramatic power. As Casilda, Mlle. de Belocca is, to our 
thinking, far more pleasing than in any part she has before under- 
taken. Her voice and style are both good, and her acting here is 
not exaggerated. The third act in the original play contains the 
a) ce of Ruy Blas among the mercenary courtiers, with his 
dress of withering scorn to them and his tragic appeal to the 
Emperor 
Charles-Quint, dans ces temps d’opprobre et de terreur, 
Que fais-tu dans ta tombe, 6 puissant empereur ! 
Oh! leve-toi! viens voir :—-les bons font place aux pires ; 
royaume effrayant, fait d’un amas d’empires, 
Peuche. Il nous faut ton bras ; au secours, Charles-Quint, 
Car l’Espagne se meurt, car l’Espagne s’éteint ! 
To the musical rendering of the fine passage of which we have 
quoted the first lines, the talent of Signor Marchetti is as inadequate 
as is that of M. Thomas to giving fit expression to the deepest 
ion of Hamlet ; and Signor Fancelli, even if he possessed the 
tic force of Signor Mario or of M. Faure, might well be ex- 
cused for making little of the air “O Carlo Quinto.” In the 
ensuing interview between the Queen and Ruy Blas Mlle. Salla 
again displays unusual merit; but there is no trace of this to 
redeem that which follows between Ruy Blas and Don Salluste. 
Don Salluste is before all things a “ grand d’Espagne,” and when 
he interrupts Ruy Blas’s tirades with directions to close the 
window and pick up his glove, the thing should be done with the 
utmost coldness and indifference. This, however, is clearly not the 
opinion of Signor Galassi, who seems to imagine that Don Salluste 


was a roistering ruflian. He delivers his commandsin an offensive |) 


swash-buckler kind of way, which would certainly have tempted 
Ruy Blas to make away with him there and then, and actually 
throws down his glove with a brigand-like air which is as 
ostentatious as the manner in which he orders its picking up is 
undignified and ferocious. The last act follows the course of the 
original play in most respects. It is curious that, asa good deal 
of pains has been taken, and not ill directed, in the scenic arrange- 
ments of the opera, the fine opportunity here afforded for giving a 
view of Madrid by night through a window at the back of the 
stage should have been missed. Perhaps the most remarkable 
musical piece in this act is a duet between Casilda and Don 
Salluste, which is, on the whole, well given, though Signor 
Galassi is somewhat heavy ; but the lightness, not to say frivolity, 
of the music is strangely out of keeping with the whole tenor of the 
scene. The dramatic opportunities of the death scene which ends 
the opera are marred by Signor Fancelli, and the music is not 

ual to the demands of the situation. This indeed may be said 
of the whole opera, which has many pleasing, if not strikingly 
original, passages, but which has not the force which is needed to 
deal with so powerful a subject as that of Ruy Blas. 

Various stock operas have lately been performed, and among them 
the Sonnambula, in which Mlle. Marimon appeared with brilliant 
success. This clever singer is hardly in the ordinary acceptation of 
the term a good actress; but the intensity of her feeling for the 
music she sings enables her to produce on the whole a more dra- 
matic effect than many more accomplished actresses who have less 
musical enthusiasm. Her complete accuracy of intonation and 
flexibility of voice are especially displayed inthe music of the last 
act, when Mlle. Marimon shows the rare power of singing bril- 
liantly florid music with feeling and expression. It may be noted 
that Mlle. Marimon preserves the illusion of the scene by seeming 
always to take some interest in the persons she is supposed to be 
addressing ; a method which might with advantage be adopted by 
Signor Fancelli, who apparently can only produce his voice when 
in imagination addressing somebody in the back row of the gallery. 
Signor Foli, wearing the usual and deliciously impossible costume 
in which Count Rodolfo is supposed to travel, played and sang 
the part with good effect. The general performance of the opera 
was excellent; but there was a painful uncertainty and want 
of sharp attack in the chorus, due ag to the causes which 
we pointed out in a former article. On Monday evening Lucia di 
Lammermoor was given, followed by the cloister-scene from 
Robert le Diable. e. Alwina Valleria, who appeared as Lucia, 
has lately made much pregress in her art, and sang the music well 
and pleasantly, though without, on the whole, much dramatic 
feeling. Her acting, however, in the duet and finale of the second 
act had, it must be said, considerable effect. Signor Galassi is 
something too ruflianly as Aston, but his singing was good, and the 
whole rendering of the opera was decidedly pleasing. An agree- 
able variety would be given to Signor Fancelli’s performance of 
Edgar if he did not always on entering drop his hat and cloak on 
precisely the same spot. Signor Li Calsi conducted, as always, 
well, but with a certain heaviness in his beat which is strongly 
felt in the light music of Lucia di Lammermoor. In the cloister- 
scene from Robert le Diable Signor Foli’s fine voice and impressive 
method told well in the incantation, and the ballet was to the full 
48 effective as when we last spoke of it in the season. 


On Wednesday evening Mile. Marimon made her first appear | 


ance in the of Marguerite in Faust. This was a bold i 
ment, and succeeded. In tho earlie 
Mlle. Marimon was charming; her perfect vocalization and strong 
dramatic feeling for her music enabled her to carry her audience 
quite with her. Her reading of the first meeting between Faust 
and Marguerite was lighter and more playful than that generally 
given. But, in spite of much excellence, the “Chanson du Roi 
de Thule” produced but little effect; however, Mlle. Marimon 
recovered herself and made a brilliant success of the “ Jewel 
Song ”—which is ae better suited to her style and voice than 
anything else in the whole opera. From this point, however, in spite 
of occasional bursts of dramatic feeling ron! 3 unexpected power of 
voice, her performance lost interest; tue great duo in the garden- 
scene being very tame, perhaps in a great measure owing to the defects 
of Signor Runcio; but here one of the bursts of dramatic feeling 
referred to above made Mile. Marimon sing the word “ morir” so 
as to touch and move the whole house. The death of Valentine 
was a struggle between good dramatic intentions and want of 
technical skil! to carry them out. The singing of the final melod 
before Marguerite faints in the cathedral was very fine, althoug 
the rest of the scene was tame and uninteresting. In the last act 
Mlle. Marimon did all that the power of her voice would allow her 
to do with the very trying music. Signor Runcio played Faust, 
but did not show in this part any of the good qualities which he 
undoubtedly possesses. Signor Foli’s Mephistopheles was, on the 
whole, good. He did not attempt to do much with the part, but 
allowed his appearance and height to produce most of his dramatic 
effects, and sang the music with much greater care than he has been 
lately in the habit of bestowing on his other parts. Perhaps the 
weakest part of his performance was the serenade, but, on the other 
hand, his “ Dio del or,” though rather heavy, was very good, 


REVIEWS. 


ENGLISH RULE AND NATIVE OPINION IN INDIA.* 


R. ROUTLEDGE went out to India in 1870 as the Editor 
AVE of the Friend of India and the Correspondent of the 
Times, and was sent out again in 1874 by the Times to correspond, 
or,as he puts it, “to communicate the exact truth,” as to the 
famine in Bengal. While engaged in these duties, he diligently 
made notes of all that he saw and heard, or was told or read 
up; and he has now published the substance of these notes in a 
volume. His special claim to write on India is that he was 
“a dispassionate observer, with many and varied means for testing 
subjects from many sides.” He had also the advantages of an 
inborn exemption from prejudice, and of having long lived in 
‘the best society of England, the society of the suffering poor.” 
Unfortunately, he had not also the advantage of an aptitude 
for knowing what to say, and how to say it. We are 
wildered as we turn over his pages to conceive what on earth 
he is driving at, until at last we discover that he has no further 
aim than that of stringing together disconnected notes. There is 
scarcely any connexion between one part of the book and another, 
except that the same person happened to get up the materials for 
both. So faras he had any special object in view to serve as a 
central point to scattered thoughts, it was to discover aud depict 
native opinion in India. By this, he tells us, he understands 
“the power of great bodies of people to perceive a fact from some 
common standground, and to make that fact the basis of united 
action.” No purpose could have been more praiseworthy ; but at 
the end of his book we know scarcely anything more about native 
opinion in this sense than at the beginning. hat we do learn is 
that Mr. Routledge thinks well of the natives, wishes #1em to be 
treated with courtesy and kindness, and more particularly desires 
to see them employed in the higher posts of the Civil Service. 
These are very laudable feelings, and may be said to have ani- 
mated successive Viceroys and Secretaries of State for some 
time . The difficulty is how to insist on natives bei 
treated humanely without casting unjust aspersions on Englis 
administrators, and how to employ natives in proportion to 
their numbers and ability without imperilling English rule. Mr. 
Routledge is one of those who look forward with cheerfulness 
to the day when we shall gracefully retire from India, leaving 
behind us four or five hundred millions of civilized, orderly, 
enlightened, and Christian people. This isa bright and perha 
salutary dream, and uader its influence Mr. Routledge nelly 
takes what we think the right side of the subjects he discusses. 
But then his ardour is constantly kept in check by his profound 
respect and affection for all the high English officials whom he has 
known. He is lavish in honest wale of Lord Mayo, in admira- 
tion for Lord Northbrook, and in brilliant anticipation of what 
Lord Lytton may do. He likes all the Lieutenant-Governors he 
has ever seen, except Sir George Campbell, and him he respects 
and admires, although he cannot stand Sir George’s uncompro- 
mising temper. He likes Sir Henry Maine and Sir James Stephen. 
He also likes missionaries, and Scindia, and several native gentle- 
men. His geniality somewhat interferes with his criticism, and he 
seems never to be quite sure whether he is content with everythi 
as itis or not. In short, his streng wish to have some origi 

* English Rule und Nutive Opinion in India, from Notes taken 
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views of his own is not realized, aud he remains always a maker 
of notes. But these notes are of considerable value, for they were 
taken with a sincere wish to learn and a perfectly genuine desire to 
be impartial. His book pleasantly recalls to us many of the recent 
incidents of Indian history, and it isa distinct gain that such a 
summary should be placed in the hands of the English public. 
What is told is often told well, and in a lively, brief, and easy way. 
It is as a whole that the book is a failure, but many of its detached 
may be read with interest and pleasure. 

Mr. Routledge begins and ends his volume with a selection from 
the notes he made on his journey to and from India. Having got 
these notes, he thought it a pity to waste them, and we have 


therefore accurate descriptions of the departure of trains from Paris, 
the appearance of Marseilles, and the kind of company met with | 
on board Peninsular and Oriental steamers. At any rate it is quite | 
plain sailing when we pass through notes of this kind. It is obvious | 
that they have nothing whatever to do with English rule or native | 
opinion, and so we are saved from the puzzle of ascertaining what 
is their connexion with the main subject. When he is once started 
in India Mr. Routledge begins with his notes on the relations of | 
England to the Powers on the North-West frontier, and to that 
part of the native population, Mahomedan or Hindoo, which 
may prove a source of trouble, or which, like Scindia, Holkar, and 
their adherents, may raise political difficulties. These notes are | 
excellent specimens of what Mr. Routledge has to offer. They put 
before us many data for reflection, and embody a nujMber of anec- | 
dotes told in a random way, but in themselves very well worth | 
reading. There are some books to which a reviewer cannot do 
justice, and Mr. Routledge’s is one of them. Information which is | 
valuable is brought together. Itis in one sense all old; but there is | 
nowhere else the same collection of materials. In order to show the 
usefulness of the book it would be necessary to quote page after 
page, and the extracts would only contain short narratives of events 
which have long ago been described in full. It would be equally satis- 
factory to quote articles out of anencyclopzdia. Occasionally Mr. 
Noutledge himself intervenes with his reflections and remarks, or 
with what he calls statements as to native opinion. But here the 
book breaks down. The reflections are generally platitudes, and the 
statements of native opinion are too vague and superficial to be 
instructive. For example, after describing many recent occurrences 
in Persia, Afghanistan, and Muscat, Mr. Routledge ends by saying 
that he hopes he has made clear to the reader the dominant 
thought in his own mind, and this is, that the region beyond our 
borders is what it ever has been—a scene of intrigues, faction, and 
beg that one thing has been changed since the English 
power has been consolidated in India. This is very true, but it is 
not at all new. In the same way Mr. Routledge has a long discus- 
sion on the occupation of the fort of Gwalior, and retails the opinions 
of a native gentleman, who thought that the English in retain- 
ing the fort were guilty of a great breach of faith. It 
must be acknowledged that here there is some information about 
native opinion. We learn the sentiments of at least one native 
gentleman. But at the end of it all Mr. Routledge tells us that he 
is not at all prepared to say that the fort ought to be given up. 
We may want it, and anything we may want we ought perhaps to 
keep, with or without any good title of possession. Evidently the 
talk of his official friends has intervened between Mr. Routledge 
and any definite opinion. We are thus brought back to the main 
thesis of the book, which is that in India everything is wrong and 
everything is right, so let us be good and hope for the best. Mr. 

toutledge as a guide is like Mr. Bryce’s guides; for directly we 
try to mount any Indian Ararat he lies down and lets us go on by 
ourselves. But still, te say this is not to do justice to the book. 
The reflections may be valueless, but the book is nut. It is ser- 
viceable in the way in which a local newspaper is often serviceable. 
The leading articles may seem to us rubbish, but there is much to 
be gathered from the miscellaneous information. We learn 
nothing new about the Turkish war, or the policy of the Govern- 
ment; but we learn much that is new about the rrices and the 
abundance of oats and cows, and about the quarrels that agitate the 
minds of municipal councillors. Mr. Routledge hasa very consider- 
able turn for taking notes, and a very defective turn for stringing 
notes together ; and his notes are not to be despised because he tries 
to link them one to another by such a very feeble thread as the 
remark that, while there is anarchy on one side of the border line, 
there may be a strong Government on the other. 

Personal sketches are generally more interesting than political 
ones, and Mr. Routledge passes on to a long series of notes on the 
chief persons in the English administration whom he knew per- 
sonally, or of whom he had heard enough to warrant him in draw- 
ing their portraits. Of Sir Henry Durand he tells us that he was 
noted through his life as a God-fearing man of the grave and not 
ostentatious kind. To Sir William Muir Mr. Routledge is even 
more attracted. ‘Sir Henry would probably, apart from military 
affairs, have been noted chiefly for his stern justice to the people 
of India. Sir William Muir was noted as their helper, their coun- 
sellor, and their friend”; and, after describing the sad extent to 
which infanticide of girls is carried in the North-Western Pro- 
vinces, Mr. Routl tells us that Sir William Muir “in a 
beautiful spirit implored the people to reduce their ruinous 

iage expenses, to educate their children, and to lead upright 


lives.” Sir John Strachey is credited with “a courageous cynic- 
ism,” and a wish to impress his character on his time. “To 
achieve success he only lacks, if he does lack, sympathy.” Between 
the two —— legal members of Council in recent years Mr. | 
Routledge holds the ba 


lance of praise with his usual impartiality. | 
Each did that for which he was best fitted. “Sir James Stephen | 


would never have plodded through so many weary years opening 
up and determining such a vast variety of subjects. Sir Henry 
Maine would not have applied the same powerful magnet to bring 
the whole into one system.” Sir William Grey is characterized 
as a “ Bengal Whig of the better kind.” When he was succeeded 
by Sir George Campbell, “it was a change from desk manage- 
ment to root-and-branch administration resting on fixed and 
matured views as to principles underlyingaction.” But unfortunately 
the new Lieutenant-Governor allowed very little for existing facts, 
and he speedily acquired the character of an abrupt, uncourteous 
man. But Bengal will some day, Mr. Routledge adds with his 
habitual charity, forgive Sir George Campbell's faults “ for the 
value of his aims and of many of his acts.” Sir Richard Temple 
presented, when he took his turn in Bengal, a striking contrast 
to his predecessor. He was a man of robust health, and had a 
faculty of infusing a cheerful spirit into other men; but, as Mr. 
Routledge anxiously points out, he must not be mistaken for a 
man of genius. And it is precisely a man of genius that India 
wants to help her. “ When England can tind a man of genius, and 
will enable him to act in defiance of all interests save those of 
humanity, she will also find means to put an end to the era of 
famines.” The contingency of this combination occurring seems 
so remote that it may be hoped, for the sake of India, that even 
humbler men who are burdened with lowering thoughts about the 
capacities of the Trezsury may do something towards reaching so 
desirable an end. 

Mr. Routledge gives scattered observations on many other sub- 
jects, such as native religions, Christian missions, the Land Settle- 
ment, the famine of 1874, and the mutiny of 1857, and the defects 
and merits of the work are throughout the same. In conclusion, 
he dwells on the topic which most interests him, and which he hopes 
he has made speciaily his own, that of the duty which England owes 
to educate, advance, aud help in every way the natives. The 
natives have a passion for education, especially for the higher 
kinds of education, and Mr. Routledge insists that this passion 
should be gratitied. There has, he thinks, been in some quarters 
recently a tendency to despise the results of these higher kinds 
of education, and to lovk with anything but admiration on 
the highly-trained Bengalee. At any rate, he has been denied 
the advancement the prospect of which was a great inducement 
to study. It may be true that, as Mr. Routledge says, those who 
have the charge of the higher education of India are partly in 
fault, and that the shortcomings of the clever natives ure to be 
attributed to the teachers as well as to the taught. Mr. Rout- 
ledge gives a selection from questions put at the Calcutta 
entrance examination: and certainly no terms can be too strong 
to mark the folly and pedantry of asking a young foreigner to 
explain the force of such English expressions as “ dapper man,” 
“ Babylonish jargon,’ “ tavern politicians,” and “a pair of cast-off 
galligaskins.” To get sensible examiners is a great difliculty 
everywhere; and, if it is felt in England, it may be expected to 
be felt still more in India. But this is only a small thing; and 
Mr. Routledge never faces the real question, which is whether 
these highly-trained young natives are at all fit to govern large 
bodies of men. It is easy to point to one or two natives who, in 
native States, have risen to great power, have successfully copied 
English methods of administration, and have achieved great 
results. It is quite right to honour the names of such men as 
Madhava Rao and Dinkur Rao as highly as Mr. Routledge honours 
them ; but, when he asks why such men are not to be found in 
the English service, he satisfies himself that he has found a key to 
the problem in the conjecture, or rather assertion, that the reason 
why such men are not employed is that they would do too much 
good. ‘“ Let us face the fact,” he says; “ why have we no place for 
such men? That they would make revenue to exceed ex- 
penditure, and at the same time relieve and foster trade, no one 
can doubt ; but then they would demand the reduction of ex- 

nditure ; and who knows where the reduction would first appear ? 
Lhis is the whole truth.” At any rate this seems to Mr. Routledge 
to be the whole truth, and that it should so seem allows the reader to 
know, at all events, a very great part of the truth about the writer. 
Mr. Routledge is one of those excellent people who, in the face of 
difficult practical questions, gladly take refuge in the theory that, 
if some wonderful man of genius or some unknown native hero 
could be found and allowed to do exactly as he liked, everything 
would be at once set straight ; but that such a blessed solution of 
difficulties is not to be hoped for, as the world will not recognize 
its men of genius, and the selfishness of men suggests that the hero 
would curtail their miserable incomes. Vague speculations of 
this kind will not help us to understand India or any other 
country. But Mr. Routledge fortunately is not always or often 
a philosopher. He observes more than he speculates, and gets up 
facts as well as reasons on them, and few will read his work with- 
out owning that they have been informed or reminded in a pleasant 
gossiping manner of facts connected with India which they are 
glad to have had brought before them. 


THROUGH HOLLAND.* 


\ R. WOOD'S book is another melancholy instance of the 
4¥4_ prevalent custom of republishing magazine articles. Maga- 
zine articles even of the second-rate and third-rate order must 


| no doubt be written. A man cannot now read his Pope or his 


Shakspeare without innocently confiding his impressions of these 


* Throngh Holland. By Charles W. Wood. With Fifty-seven Ilus- 
traticns. London: Bentley & Son, 1877. 
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great to the world, and there is a large section of the world 
which will not object to reading them, provided at least they are 
written in a sufficiently fluid style, so as to give the reader no 
trouble. No doubt, as Mrs. Browning said, and as the Rector of 
Lincoln has reminded us, reading of this kind is an idle occupation 
for both producer and consumer; “it comes next to what the 
Americans call whittling.” Still there is an undoubted demand 
for it, and so long as its supply is confined to periodicals the 
li reviewer is no more concerned with it than with the 
letters of Special Correspondents. But when these candid offhand 
impressions of the Essay on Man or the pr or these pages of 

about foreign towns and countries, challenge to themselves a 
longer life in the shape of a book, the critic has a right to his say, 
if it is worth while to have a say about them at all. Just now 
perhaps it is worth while to make a continuous protest against this 
custom of indiscriminate republication. It leads to the worst 
book-making of the day. Articles which were originally made up 
of thin enough material have to be beaten out thinner still for re- 
publication. Thoughts which were few enough in the article 
reappear in the book lost in a wilderness of padding, as scattered 
pe solitary as the currants in the schoolroom-cake of our child- 
hood. Sentiment dissolves into gush, description becomes mere 
catalogue, text-books are once more rifled, more photographs are 
touched up into illustrations, until at length paste and scissors 
have done their work, and the shape and substance of a book is 
reached. The process is an old one, and apparently as enticing as 
ever. It can nowhere be traced in greater perfection than in the 
volume now before us. 

What has Mr. Wood to tell us about Holland? Many thi 
might justify @ man in writing a book about the Dutch and their 
country. M. Havard, in his two accounts of travel there, suffi- 
ciently makes out his claim to be heard. The Dead Cities of the 
Zuyder Zee in one volume, and the odd, old-world places in the 
second—Sneek, and their like—were really new to the 
travel-reading public; for descriptions of little-known scenes and 
places in old countries, as in new ones, there is always a place in 
the world of books; the genuinely out-of-the-way parts of one 
country are perhaps always worth describing for the benefit of 
another. Mr. Wood, however, has seen nothing in Holland more 
remote than Leeuwarden, srg with which, by the way, as 
with many other places visited by him, he tells us, can be thoroughly 
made in a few hours; and for the rest we have a round of places 
which every traveller in Holland sees as a matter of course, and 
which most people could easily visit in a fortnight in Mr. Wood’s 
fashion. Mr. Wood's first tour seems to have lasted about a month; 
his second apparently took up a good deal less time. It is not 
difficult to imagine what kind of book a Frenchman wholly 
ignorant of our language, politics, literature, and art would write 

a month’s tour among our principal towns. Even Taine’s 
Notes sur [Angleterre is some of it very odd reading. in, @ 
delightful book might be made, and has still to be made, 
out of a —— delicate, and careful account of Dutch 

ictures. De Hooghe’s lights and distances and homely poetry, 

andevelde’s grace, Vanderheyden’s luminous perspectives and 
charming streets, Hobbema, De Koning, De Keyser, the great 
newly-discovered Van der Meer, have still to be brought home in 
a more or less popular way to English readers. What remarks 
Mr. Wood does vouchsafe us about Dutch pictures, and they are 
not many, are of a truly comic quality. Here, for example, is 
what he has to say of the museums of Amsterdam :— 

Amsterdam is rich in art treasures. The picture gallery is perhaps the 
best in Holland ; but the rooms are so badly constructed that the beauty of 
the paintings is often lost. Rembrandt’s masterpiece, “The Night Watch,” 
is here—a marvellous production, though of a different style and period 
from that of the “ Dissecting Lesson” in the Hague. The collection of 
etchings in the gallery is equal or superior to that in the British Museum. 
Particularly fine and characteristic are those of Rembrandt and Albert 
Direr. The collection of the Musée Van der Hoop possesses many rare and 
valuable specimens: and the Fodor Museum has many first-rate examples. 
The private collections of the families of Six and den Loon are amazing, 
but one of them is about to be distributed. Amsterdam is full of wonderful 
pictures, about which alone a book might be written. 

This, it must be observed, is all that is given to the Trippenhuis 
and the other collections out of twenty-eight bestowed upon 
Amsterdam. We should have liked more, if only to satisfy our- 
selves as to how the etchings of Rembrandt are more “c 
teristic ” in one place than in another, and how one is to get a 
ight of those unknown marvels, the “etchings” of Albert Diirer. 
it not dawned upon the mind or eye of Mr. Wood, tired, as he 
elsewhere tells us, of “noting the points of unknown pictures,” 
that the “ Melencolia” and the “ Ephraim Bonus” are results of 
different , and that the former is no more an etching than 
his book is literature? Perhaps, then, it is with a wise discretion 
that he says no more of Rembrandt and his followers at Amster- 
dam, that he gives but a dozen lines to the Mauritzhuis at the 
Hague, and no more than a to Frank Hals at Haarlem. If all 
he can say of the Mauritzhuis is that Paul Potter's likeness “ re- 
minds one slightly of Gustave Doré”; if all he can say of the 
Haarlem Town-hall is that Hails is “an artist little known 
in England,” and that his figures are “embodiments, not mere 
representations of men,” we are disposed to forgive him for not 
trying to say any more. 

If a traveller in Holland has nothing to tell us about Dutch 
he may still, as we have already hinted, justify the publication o 
one. He may describe instity- 


his experiences in more ways 
tions and customs and characteristic social facts, as Esquiros did; 
he may search out untrodden corners and describe them as M, 


Havard has done; he may work up the hi of the different 
towns as a sort of supplement or pendant to Motley; he may even 
write down his impressions in the naive, —_ style that gives 
such a charm to that almost forgotten , Samuel Ireland’s 

Y Tour, made in the Autumn of 1789. Mr. Wood's ob- 
servations of social phenomena are just deep and wide enough to 
allow him to remark that the prisons at Leeuwarden “ are perhaps 
the finest in Holland,” and that “in the matter of hotels Groningen 
seems to be behind the age.” His historical knowledge, his anti- 

uarian curiosity, is great enough to enable him to talk of “ our 
orefathers the lo-Saxons,” of the tomb of “ De Reuter” (and 
yet it is the admiral, not the baron, that he means), and to dispose of 
the “Old Bible” Hotel at Amsterdam with the remark that it is “so 
named from the first Bible having been translated there into Dutch, 
or some such reason.” He writes down his impressions, it is true, 
in a style that tries to be simple; but they are the impressions of 
a Philistine of the Philistines, and the simplicity is often not even 
grammatical. What inthe world does it matter to the reader 
whether or not Mr. Wood prefers his herrings raw, or whether or 
not Mr. Wood's friend A. was to be trusted alone with a bottle of 
curagoa (sic)? Why should he vary his feeble echoes of Motley in 
isms 0 . Thackeray ? “Imagine, my dear Virginia”; “A 
and alack, my dear Bishop, is not vwodins nature akin in its one 
touch?” Does the world feel so deeply interested in the compo- 
sition of this book that Mr. Wood must spend a whole page in 
describing how he was obliged to write with a steel pen instead 
of a quill? Such, however, are the necessities of padding. 

A fair specimen of Mr. Wood’s method of treatment is this same 
chapter on Utrecht. It occupies twenty-two pages, not by any 
means too much had he anything to tell us that was neither 
stupid nor to be found elsewhere. The pages are thus distributed : 
—two and a half to illustrations, “made up” from photographs ; 
two to early history, to be found in Murray; one and a quarter 
to a reprint of Motley’s account of the famous “ phantom battle” ; 
none at all to the Peace of Utrecht; four to the cathedral, in- 
cluding an ascent of the tower where the beer drunk by the guide 
gets more chronicling than the marvellous outlook; and all the 
rest to Mr. Wood’s remarks about the hotel, the steel-pens, the 
liquor-shops, and similar trivialities. He talks a great deal about 
St. Willibrod; but it does not occur to him to notice that the 
Utrecht of ee | is ecclesiastically much more exceptional than 
the Utrecht of the eighth century—that a Jansenist bishop there 
holds his see, and in a cloistered retreat, “ steeped in spiritual calm,” 
still keeps to the tradition of Port Royal. Nor has he anything 
to tell us of Utrecht University, nor of its sisters at Groni 
and Leyden—except, indeed, that the. latter “has included Gold- 
smith and Fielding amongst its students.” From a tourist of the 
stamp of Mr. Wood one does not expect much; one does not 
expect that he should ever have heard of the Scaligers, any more 
than one expects him to know that Rembrandt was not born in a 
windmill, and that a painter once existed whose name was Lucas 
of Leyden ; but one does expect him to notice the Leyden students, 
with their singularly “ Oxford and Cambridge” look. They get no 
word, however, from Mr. Wood. Universities with him are much 

t is only fair to give ler an opportunity of judging Mr. 
Wood out of his own mouth; and as a 
and manner we will select the following paragraph :— 

In visiting Utrecht, or in writing thereupon, it is impossible to 
here the first Christian church established. In 
the scene of religious struggles, just as, nearly a thousand years later, Hol- 
land was a prey to the Spaniards’ lust of power. These recollections sur- 
round Utrecht with a halo, the more interesting than the events of the 
sixteenth century, that they gain all the subtle mystery that envelops a far- 

me period of time: that vague feeling with which fourscore years 
iooks back upon the days of its first youth, as a thing that could never, yet 
must, have been: all the romance and fervour surrounding the history of 
the early martyrs. : 

The reader will observe the keenness of Mr. Wood's far-reaching 
historic sense. At Utrecht “the first,” not the first in the 
Netherlands, but “ the Christian Church was established ”— 
u fact which, if proved, will be a sad blow to the reputation of 
Jerusalem, Antioch, and other candidates for the honour. Agai 

“ it is impossible to forget this”; impossible, indeed, if Mr. W: 
meant what his words properly mean ; but not sv, as he only means 
the church of Willibrod, whose very name, learnt from the guide- 
book, he has probably forgotten by this time. The next sentence, 
for balance and antithesis, is admirable. The next is choice in- 
deed. The recollections surround Utrecht with a halo; the halo 
is more interesting than the events, because the halo has gained a 
mystery which envelops it. A halo is generally itself a mys- 
terious oe to wrap mystery in mystery is indeed mystify- 
ing. At the last clauses of the sentence we fairly break down; 
and our readers will probably break down with us. They will not 
require any further warning not et their money or their 
time on this trashy and pretentious volume, 


ASSYRIAN MONUMENTS.* 


N accordance with the practice of devoting the successive instal- 
ments of Records of the Past to Assyrian and Egyptian texts 


* Records of the Past ; being English Translations of the Assyrian and 

Monuments. Published under the Sanction of the Society of 
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alternately, it has come to the turn of Assyria to furnish materials | 


for the volume most, recently issued, This volume gives us fourteen 
separate translations from. y wad and Babylonian texts, equally 
divided between historical and religious or mythological subjects. 
As.asign of the ing im: e attached to this series in other: 
countries, we gladly take note of the names: of foreign scholars of 
eminence newly found amongst the contributors. For three con- 

i translations. we. are indebted to Dr. Julius Oppert, the 
distinguished: Assyriologue: of France, whilst.a fourth is con- 


tributed by him jointly with M. Menant, who has before now. been 
associated with him in his labours in this field. Mr. Sayce, whose 
talent.and industry have won for him a high reputation in the | 
new department of Assyriology, comes forward with two inter-— 
esting fragments, With him we are glad to find associated 
two rising members of the same school, Mr. Pinches and Mr. 
St. Chad Boscawen. A. valuable fragment of the annals of 
Assurbanipal forms: an interesting legacy from the late Mr. 
George Smith, and a scarcely less melancholy interest attaches 
to the translations of the Chaldsan account of the Creation 
and that of the legend of Ishtar and Izdubar, which remind 
us of the further loss sustained during this brief interval in the 
death of Mr. Fox Talbot, F.R.S., distinguished as he was not less 
in the field of chemical and photographical science than in that of 
archwological research. The collection, as a whole, may be said 
to yield in value and interest to none that have gone before it. 
We have first of all in full the great inscription of Sargon from 
Khorsabad, the text of which was given originally with great 


precision by M. Botta, in his Monuments de Ninive. Other copies | 
of the, same document having come to light, the whole were | 
united in one text and published in 1863, with a French translation | 
by, Dr. Oppert, conjointly with.M. Menant. Sundry corrections | 
haying since been admitted, an amended and complete version in 
English . is now put forth in accordance with the most advanced 
canons of Assyriology. 

In recounting his exploits and boasting of his power Sargon is not 
found appealing to any rights or privileges of ancestry. He is known 
to have claimed descent from an ancient Assyrian king and: con- 
queror, Bel-Bani, and to have been named after a:deified Baby- 
Ionian monarch ; but he rose as a successful soldier, who obtained 
the throne through the revolution which displaced Shalmaneser. 
To = of the gods and he here 
ascri is elevetion as “ King of the legions, King of Assyria, 
Viceroy of the gods at Babylon, King of the Sumers and of the 
Accads.” He professes strict orthodoxy: of belief, and a conserva- 
tive. policy, blended with judicious reforms, having: “ followed the 
reformed precepts of Sippara, Nipur, Babylon, and Borsippa, and 
having amended the imperfections which the men of all laws had 
admitted.” The glory of his reign lay not so much in conquest as in 


consolidating uniting his dominions, These records throw 
light upon several disputed problems of early geography, and enable 


us to rectify in many points of detail the map of the Assyrian 
empire. His rule begins, he tells us, “from Iatnan, distant seven 
days’ sail in the middle of the sea of the setting sun,” otherwise 
Yatnan or Itanus, in the island of Crete, a name afterwards applied 
to C The names of the Greek islands are in general but 
vaguely indicated in early Oriental allusions, coming under the 
pen | category of Javan orlonian. Sargon’s rule extends in the 
southern direction to the frontier of Egypt, which, we learn from 
Isaiah and elsewhere, he put under vassalage and tribute; and 
northwards to the country of the Moschians, which ethnologists 
have agreed to fix north of the Ararat range, bordering on the 
Black Sea, and to connect etymologically with the Muscovite branch 
of the t Slav race, the Mesek of Seri , whose association 
with Tubal isas plausibly suggestive of Tobolsk. To Phcenicia 
and the whole of Syria Sargon adds “the wholé of the 
Guti muski of distant Media, near the country of Bikni.” 
Dr. Oppert’s learning fails, to find a satisfactory translation 


for this mysterious name. If the transcription from the 
cuneiform is to be depended we may perhaps see here a 
widespread. Muscovite race. 


more easterly vicinage of t 
In thesame direction, and more southerly from Elam to the banks 
of the: Tigris, we come upon’a number of names. not less difficult 
of identification—the. tribes of “Itu, Rubu, Haril, Kaldud, Hauran, 
Ubul, Ruhua, of the Litai, who dwell on the borders of the 
Surappi and the Ukné, Gambul, Khindar, and Pukud.” The last+ 
place the Pekod Jer. 1. 21 and Ezek. 
XXiii. 23, and t aurab rhaps:be left to s for itself. 
Ajnumber of towns, dependent Elam:shows the whole 
of that province was: rbed in the Assyrian Empire, its king 
Khunibanigas. having been defeated by: Sargon in the: plains of 
Kalu early, in hisreign. His victory over Samaria follows, with 
bis, capture of its 27,280 inhabitants: and 50 chariots, and the 
renewal of the tribute imposed by Tiglath-Pileser; to whom Sargon 
refers: as.‘“one of the kings who preceded me,’ refusing to ac- 
lmowledge. him further. Dilmun, on the Persian Gulf, isa new 
name, indicating the extension of the: Assyrian domain in that 
direction. Among the greater exploits of Sargon were the ex- 
pulsion from his capital of Merodach-Baladan, King of Babylon; 
the storming of that monarch’s stronghold, Bit-yakin, by divert- 
ing the waters of the Euphrates; and the final subjugation of | 
all Babylonia, Among; the places or districts reduced’ by:him, to | 
which he.restored the gods.of whom they had been deprived, are 
Kalu, Ur, Orehoé, Erikhi, Larsa, Kullab, and Kisik, the dwelling- | 
e of the god Laguda. There are no means of identifying | 
bor Exikbi.. The latter name might at firstsight suggest the | 


Erech is the same as Orchoé, the Warka of the present day. Ur 
of the Chaldees is universally admitted to be now Mugheir on the 
Euphrates. Sippara is Sofeira, Nipur:is Niffar, and Larsa Senkereh. 
Sargon’s inseription closes with an enumeration of the precious 
metals—copper, iron, and other spoils of conquest—out of which he 
built and enriched the noble palace of Khorsabad, the great arehi- 
tectural glory of his reign. 

An important point in chronology is settled by the inseription of 
Sargon’s son, Sennacherib, upon a rock at Bavian, north-east of 
Mosul, translated in full for the first time by Mr. Pinches, A period 
of 408 years is here set down as intervening between the reign 
of Sennacherib and that of Tiglath-Pileser I., who reigned from 
B.C. 1120 to 1100. The inscription also gives an account of this 
King’s having turned the course of the Khosr for the purpose of 
irrigating the arable land. round Nineveh. It goes on to men- 
tion the events of his. first) campaign against Merodach- 
Baladan, Umman-minanu,, King of Elam, and other petty 
princes more to, the west, and: others on the Persian Gulf, 
followed. by. a second expedition against Babylon, identical 
with the fourth of the Taylor Cylinder. Among the relies sent 
home by the late George Smith is astone from. the western bank 
of the Tigris opposite Bagdad, inser‘he 1 with a grant by Merodach- 
Baladan of 90 aeres of landts officer Maruduk-zakir-izkur, 
in return for certain services, On the back of the stone is a rudely- 
carved picture of the deities (Anu, Bel, Hea, Ninip, and Gula), 
who are invoked to proteet the property. The language of the 
accompanying curse, which, as the translator, the Rev. J. M. Rod- 
well, remarks, is of so common occurrence in the Babylonian and 
Assyrian inscriptions, forms a close parallel with that pronounced 
in against him who removeth his neighbour's land- 
mark. 

This monarch, we may remark, is of far earlier date than the Mero- 
dach-Baladan already mentioned, having reigned about the middle 
of the fourteenth century B.c. There can be little doubt at the 
same time of one if not both names being not personal but titular, 
like Pharaoh, Abimelech,.or Hadad. Further parallels of deep 
interest to Biblical students are furnished by the present series. of 
documents. Among these is the fight between Bel and the Dragon, 
translated by Mr. Fox Talbot from a Chaldean tablet lithographed 
in Delitzsch’s.Assyrische Lesestiicke. Here Bel brandishes a flaming 
sword which turns every way, to south, north, east, and west, 
strikingly suggestive of the sword of the Cherubim in Genesis, as 
the whole. legend (unfortunately but fragmentary) points to an 
early and probably widely diffused. original serivs of beliefs out 
of which sprang the apocryphal Bel and the Dragon, which has 
only come down to us in a Greek form, the Hebrew version, 
if it ever existed, having been lost. No date seems assignable to 
this curious relic of Chaldean mythology. From the Chaldean 
account of the Creation, of which the first and fifth tablets, the 
only ones found in tolerable preservation, are presented here. by 
the same translator, it is inferred with reason, as Mr. Sayce was 
beforehand in announcing two years ago, that the Babylonians be- 
lieved the Sabbath to have been ordained at the Creation. That 
the weekly Sabbath was observed by them with much strictness— 
the King being forbidden to take a drive in his chariot, various 
meats being prohibited, and other minute observances enjoiued— 
has long been known. The Chaldean legend falls short of the 
majesty of the Hebrew Genesis. The heavenly motions, it seems 
thought, might possibly go wrong, and. the gods Bel and Hea are 
set to watch over them and keep them right. The dragon Tiamat 
(the deep) appears again, as leader of the seven storm-clouds or 
winds defeated by Bel-Merodach, in an Accadian poem. translated by 
Mr. Sayce from one of the numerous bilingual texts fron; the 
library of Assurbanipal, an interlinear Assyrian version accom- 
panying the original Accadian. These storm spirits, who are con- 
ceived in other poems from the same source to attack 
the moon when she is eclipsed, are suggestively compared 
by Mr. Sayce with the Maruts, or storm-gods, of the Rig- 
Veda. The Accadian poet seems to have been a native 
of Eridu, from which city is apparently derived another frag- 
ment descriptive of a temple similar to that in which Maimonides 
represents'the Babylonian gods gathered round the image. of the 
sun-god to lament the death of ‘l’ammuz. To this is appropriately 
appended:a singular charm for averting the attack of the seven evil 
spirits ‘or storm-clouds, followed by the fragment of an Assyrian 
prayer after a bad dream, here translated for the first time by Mr. 
Sayce, We here gain many a glimpse of the subjective werking 
of the early Oriental mind, which issued in the many widely 
diversified forms-of the Babylonian pantheon. Here, too, is: many 
a trace of the oldest sourees of popular romance and foll-lorer 
Although no work of fiction to be called a novel or romance has 
yet been met with, there is in these legends, as- Dr. Birch in: his 
short preface-instructively suggests, the closest analogy with Ori- 
ental epie and with that golden thread of traditional meaning 
which .runs through the early literature of all nations. From 
the buried lore of Ngypt has been disentombed the Doomed 


| Prinee, a story long known-in Greek and other’ fiction. From 
'a tale of Babylon Ovid ‘expressly tells-us he drew his Pyramus 


and Thisbe, and many others of his Metamorphoses. betray am 
Assyrian origin. In- the sixth Izdubar tablet the wanderings 
of the hero and his return as a beggar teewll vividly those 
of Odysseus; and in the fate of the Assvrian king turned by 
Ishtar into a leopard and devoured by his own dogs we have 
an unmistakable prototype of Actwon. In Asteria, the mother 
of Hekate, we have but a Greek form: of Ishtar, which: name 


Erech of the Bible, were it not certain from independent proofs that | varies at other times to Astaroth, Astarte, Astrateia, and Asterodia. 
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rural deity: Pan, figured)as he is like a satyr with the legs, horns, 
and ‘tail of an ox. 

Our meed of: gratitude to the Society of Biblical Archeology 
for this valuable series-would not be adequate did we not notice, 
however briefly, Dr. Oppert’s complete collection of Achemenid 
texts, both Persian and Median, the Behistun inscription alone 
being excepted. Here for the first time we come upon the men- 
tion: not indeed by name—the evil demon, like the 
Eumenides of the Greeks, being nameless—but in the Persian text 
Aniya,. “the other.” The name has been handed down to us by Aris- 
totle. through Diogenes Laertius in the Greek form <A eimanios, 
the same.as the old Persian Akriyamantyas, in modern Persian 
Ahriman. This may-well be claimed by the translator as a dis- 
covery of startling interest. Not less welcome to archeologists 
will be the translation. by the same accomplished Orientalist of 
the Phoenician inscription on the sarcophagus of Esmunazar, King 
of Sidon, dating probably about the middle of the fourth century 
B.c. This noble relic of antiquity, found near Saida, the ancient 
Sidon, February 20, 1855, and bought by the Duke of Luynes for 

tation to the Louvre, is, like its. splendid companion in the 
itish Museum, markedl¥-{fyptian in form and style, and bears 
traces.of hieroglyphics, whi ve beenerased. A gain to ear! 
art so rare and precious may form some compensation for the ri 
incurred by a defiance of the Sidonian monarch’s curse upon such 
as may “ molest him in his faneral bed, or carry away the coffin in 
which he reposes.” 


LUTCHMEE AND DILLOO.* 


author of Ginz’s- Baby is nothing if not sensational. On 
+ @ wave of. sensation he first emerged from obscurity and 
secured @ place among the writers of the day; with sensation he 
charmed the dull ear of a Scotch constituency amd became enrolled 
among his country’s senators; sensation is still the lever which he 
is ready to apply to any-corner of the universe which requires his 
assistance in its readjustment. Such a corner certainly presented 
itself when the fortunes of Hindu and Chinese immigrants into 
British Guiana came to be discussed. The coolie is admirably 
adapted to sensational treatment. There is a tropical glow around 
him and his proceedings which lends itself to striking contrasts of 
light and shade, to vivid colouring, to daring effects, to thrilling 
description—to all, in fact, in which the sensational writer's soul 
rejoices. It isi ible to think of a Hindu without at the same 
time thinking of Burke and of the impassioned periods in which 
that great master of sensationalism denounced the oppression of an 
injured race ; the national conscience is still somewhat tender as to 
grievances which excitedso much righteous indignation and so many 
eloquent‘invectives, So Mr. Jenkins, no doubt, felt extremely happy 
when, a few years ago, on the appointment of a Commission of 
Inquiry into the condition of the immigrants in British Guiana, 
he was retained on behalf of. “two great philanthropic 
societies to represent the coolies:in.the inquiry.” He “accepted 
and: held. their retainer,’ he tells: ua. in his preface, “as a 
counsel, not as a isan”; but, whatever that may mean, it 
does not mean. that Mr. Jenkins’s. proceedings were limited to the 
instructions in his brief, or that, his zeal for his clients expired 
with the termination of the inquiry. On the contrary, he lost no 


time: in submitting the Commissioners’ Report and his own ex-’ 


periences to sensational treatment of the most pronounced descrip- 
tion. The Coolie, the first embodiment of Mr. Jenkins’s views, 
was as highly coloured, vivid, and impulsive, as the most gushing 
egg could, make it. Its. introduction opens with two 
hinese caricatures, in which the wealth, luxury, and violence of 
the Euro planter on one-hand, and the sufferings, diseases, and 
death. of the oppressed coolie on the other, are set forth with all 
the vigorous handling appropriate to that school of art. Inside 
the planter’s house we see the plump mistress of the family, 
surrounded by a comfortable group of well-fed children; the 
master. is carousing in the balcony;.a servant\is bringing up the 
repast ; a carriage is waiting at the door ; outside we see strings 
of half-starved wretches, sitting with fettered arms ; long lines of 
patients lie tossing in a hospital; hard by are the stocks, where 
Teluctant invalids are assisted into remem Irth claimant for 
admittance: is being kicked downstairs ; here a labourer is being 
knocked down; here he is being, drained of his life's blood; in 
front one poor-creature, weary of existence, has put an end to his 
troubles: by hanging, himself up to the staircase. Mr. Jenkins does 
not of course pretend that this. represents.the normal condition of 
things on a erara plantation; but he avails himself of the 
pictures because they conduce to the sort of painful, angry, 
excited mood which he is.anxious to produce in his audience, and 
which correspond with his: own style of writing. “Such a fifty 
thousand British subjects,” he says, “ anywhere existing, would 
heat the sympathies of English hearts to boiling point; and woe 
worth the Governor. and. Council, Court of Policy or impolicy, 
Combined Court.or Eleetors’ College, judges, magistrates, doctors, 
planters, overseers, and‘ drivers, who should be accomplices in 
such a state of things! Most certainly this mud-bank question is 
a heavy matter. One hundred thousand hogsheads of sugar versus 
tifty thousand souls—your money or your life.” 
ven this tall order.of writing, however, failed to rouse the British 
conscience. The Governor and Council, the magistrates and doctors, 
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» companion of Izdubar, comes near: the Greek | went their-way in provoking unconcern at Mr. Jenkins’s:denuncia- 


| tions. The Commissioners made their: Report, and Mr; Jenkins 
| helped himself to its contents with theutmost li ity ; but it was 
tame, moderate, well balanced—everything that Mr. Jenkins‘s noble 
| soul abhorred. The question: of criminal breach of contract, for 
| instance, is calmly diseussed, and remedies and safeguards are sug- 
| gested ; but Mr. Jenkins’s fine: feelings will not: allow him: to do 
| anything but scream at the idea of a man’s being punished for cheat- 
| ing:—* The master you can mulct in money and goods and: credit 
and social standing; but the pariah—without wealth, or: pos- 
| sesSions, or credit, or position—nothing but his poor bare skin, full 
of bones, thews, and sinews, you must, like another Shylock, in 
another way, take your terms out of that. God help me tf Lcould 
do tt, were there never another stroke of work done on any property 
of mine.” Mr. Ruskin himself could not have breathed a. finer 
tone of unpractical humanity. Still no one seemed to mind. The 
Colonial Office went its way with provoking calmness; the 
Shylocks of Demerara still objected to being defrauded andiruined ; 
worst of all, the English nation could not be induced to swallow 
the Demerara Blue Book, even when spiced with. Mr. Jenkins’s 
criticisms and illustrations. ‘ Flattering as was the reception 
of that book by the critics,’ he tells us sadly, “the public 
cared little to read it.” The natural dryness of the sub- 
| ject, the remoteness of the evils complained of, the fact 
that those evils arose more often out of “incompatible relations 
than from direct collisions between the planters and their coolies,” 
Mr. Jenkins’s conscientious calmness and exactness—all made it 
natural that he should fail to attract popular attention or to arouse 
popular sympathies. He could only wait in hope that those in 
power would act promptly and effectively; and, while he-was thus 
waiting, the Mauritius Commission Blue Book appeared, and Mr. 
Jenkins could restrain himself no longer. A brilliant idea occurred 
to him. Blue Books, he had found, were often mere tombs in 
which to bury the misdeeds of Government out of public sight; 
but might not these wrongs be disinterred and ed for general 
reprobation through the agreeable medium of a t volume novel ? 
The problems of coolie life, it occurred to Mr. Jenkins, might be 
“thrown into a concrete and picturesque form.” ‘The life of a 
labourer on a sugar plantation does not at first sight seem promis- 
ing material for a novelist; but Mr. Jenkins cheered himself with 
the reflection that “happily the ties of universal brotherhood. are 
ever drawing men more closely together. The sorrows of Dilloo 
and Lutchmee” (the hero and heroine of his story) “are the 
sorrows of humanity, differing only in their conditions and their 
relations from the tragedies of our own homes.” Moreover, the 
notable expedient presented itself of crowding on to the narrow 
stage of British Guiana all the horrors which could be gleaned 
from any coolie-worked colony elsewhere. ‘The author's object, in 
fact, has been, not so much to describe the state of things in 
Demerara, as to “ embody many aspects of character and varieties 
of incident, the more picturesquely to. bring out the lights 
and shadows of the system.” Demerara had the bad 
luck to be selected as the scene of action merely because 
Mr. Jenkins happened to know something about it. But his story 
has a wider scope than any single colony. ‘ The loves, the hopes, 
the enyies, jealousies and fears, the superstitions, the mutual 
wrongs, the goodness and wickedness of the human heart, bloom 
everywhere with similar blossoms, developing into the same fruits 
of life or death, of sorrow or of joy.” a az 
Faithful to this programme, the story o with love, jealousy, 
and fear. leehonn a lovely young Hindu, and the hetesthed of 
Dilloo, is persecuted by an unwelcome lover, Hanooman, whom 
Dilloo knocks over in the act of assaulting her. The fear of 
Hanooman’s revenge makes the young couple anxious to escape. 
and when a recruiter ap and depicts in owen, eet the 
prospects of colonial life, Billoo rises greedily at the bait, and is 
presently enrolled among the intending emigrants. Lutchmee re- 
mains in service, but in the course of a few years contrives to 
rejoin her lord on a sugar plantation in Demerara. The objection- 
able Hanooman also turns up, and plays of course the part of evil 
genius to the youthful couple. Owing to his machinations Dilloo 
gets unjustly imprisoned, and comes out a saddened, angry, dan- 
gerous man. His views are shared by thousands around him, and 
he becomes a leader in a widespread conspiracy on the part of the 
coolies to revenge their wrongs. Here we come upon the Euro- 
pean magistrate, his charming daughter, and Craig, the young and 
virtuous Scotch manager, who, it is needless to say, falls violently 
in love with her. We are introduced toa noisy and violent meet- 
ing of planters discussing the chances of a coolie outbreak and the 
necessary precautions against it, At last Dilloo and Hanooman have 
a fight, and Dilloo works a righteous retribution in killing his 
old enemy, only, however, to die himself a few later from 
the effects of his wounds and the hardships of his escape from 
justice. Lutchmee arrives in time to hold the hand of her 
expiring husband, while a missionary occupies the remaining 
half-hour of Dilloo’s life in attempting his conversion. 
summarily declines to be converted, “ with unconscious but terribly 
ointed satire,” oh the ground that the God of the English was no 
od for the coolie; and upon this scene the curtain abruptly falls, 
leaving us to guess, as best we may, how the main facts of the 
story ultimately adjust themselves—what becomes of the coolie con- 
spiracy, what wrongs the immigrants really had to urge, what 
concessions their employers were prepared to make, what remedies 
and safeguards the Government determined to apply. 
It is obvious that so flimsy and commonplace a plot could be made 
interesting only by the most skilful handling, by touches of humour 
and pathos such as charmed the readers of Uncle Tom’s Cabin, vx 
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——— as —— and sententious as those which grace the of 
iddlemarch. Unfortunately such artistic treatment is wholly 
wanting ; — can be less graphic than Mr. Jenkins’s descriptions, 
nothing jess life-like than the feelings which he puts into his cha- 
racters’ minds, or the language in which those feelings are expressed. 
The Dilloo and Lutchmee presented to us bear not the faintest resem- 
blance to the thousands of Dilloos and Lutchmees who year by 
year are gleaned from the wide plains of Hindustan and exported 
to regions where hope paints a scene for them brighter than their 
- exis’ circumstances. What a Hindu nt feels and thinks, 
how life presents itself to him, what are his main aspirations and 
his deepest woes, at what 
lization presses cruelly on his little round of existence-—all this, 
no doubt, is in some degree known to those who spend 
their lives and energies in diligent attention to native life, 
and patient consideration of the proposed means for its 
amelioration ; but it most assuredly is not known to authors 
who, like Mr. Jenkins, think a few weeks quite long enough 
to master the subject, and are prepared to evolve out of their 
own moral consciousness an ideal coolie such as their prompt 
imagination suggests that he must be. The facts so patiently 
investigated and fairly summed up = Sir George Young and his 
colleagues in the Commission no doubt call for the attention of 
Government; and the remedies which they suggested, or some 
modifications of them, ought to be applied. In particular, means 
should be taken to do away with the confusion between mere 
general representations held out by the recruiter in India to the 
intending emigrant and a contract between the emigrant and the 
State to which he is removed. The Government of India is un- 
doubtedly most conscientious in its endeavours to prevent any 
native of the country leaving its shores under a misapprehension 
of the terms on which he is going, or of the prospects which can 
open to him; and we think that still further precautions in this 
t might possibly be taken. The Commissioners were, too, 
no doubt right in insisting on the danger of a system of renewed 
indentures of service, which, when once a coolie had been tempted 
into renewal, reduced him almost to the condition of a slave; and 
their recommendation that means should be taken for enabling 
immigrants whose term of hired labour had expired to acquire land 
and settle as petty landholders in their adopted country was, we 
think, of the utmost possible importance. These and other im- 
 eneyners which experience may suggest, and the firmness of the 
ome and Colonial Governments enforce against the sefishness or 
shortsightedness of the planting community, will go far to rid the | 
system of any real grievance, and to render it as unobjectionable 
as its very nature admits of its becoming. Mr. Jenkins himself 
expresses the opinion that “a coolie system, under proper supervi- 
sion and restraint, could be made a system of incalculable benefit to 
Asiatics” ; and this view has the sanction of so high an authority as 
the Secretary of State for India, who mentions emigration as one 
remedy against famines of the future. But, however hedged in with 
safeguards, such a system must always entail much suffering, many 
disappointments, frequent mishaps. The class of Hindus whom 
apy offer could induce to leave their homes must be either in the 
extremest indigence or semi-criminal and so well known to the 
police as to render a change of residence desirable. Such persons 
are always liable to get into trouble and to carry the taint of un- 
prosperity to whatever new undertaking they approach. 

On the whole, the statistics make it im - e to doubt that the 
change to a new home is of the test benefit to many amongst 
them. Mr. Jenkins’s story itself Gon unconscious testimony to the 

eral well-being of the community. One of his comic characters 
is a hot-brained enthusiastic Irish official, who builds an orphan 
asylum, and discovers too late that not an orphan is to be for 
love or money. Everywhere he finds plump shining little pigmies 
whose mothers entirely decline to part with them. This does not 
sound as if coolie life in British Guiana were so terribly dark an affair 
as the author of Lutchmee and Dilloo intended to paint it. Another 
feature of the story is that all the evils are brought about by the 
villany of individuals, and especially of cruel and unprincipled 
offici: The unjust sentence passed on Dilloo, for instance, is 
arrived at by a careless, timid magistrate and a wicked overseer, 
who suborns the interpreter to falsify the evidence. As to this it 
is to be observed that men of this stamp, under the most perfect 
machinery conceivable, will succeed in doing harm and causing 
misery, and that grievances of this kind are certainly not the 
——t of Colonial Governments. All that can be done is to 
provide vigilantly for the protection of the weak ; thisis already done 
in India almost as well as it can be, and the result of the recent 
Commissions will, we may hope, be a corresponding improvement 
in the arrangements of the importing Colonies. Meanwhile no 
good will be done to the coolie by writing third-rate sensational 
novels about him, 


LIFE OF SIR RALPH SADLEIR.* 


Us most of the men of his generation, Sir Ralph 
Sadleir lived to the age of eighty; and as he was born in 


* A Memoir of the Life and Times of the Right Honourable Sir oy 
Sadleir, Knight Banneret, Privy Councillor to their Majesties Henry V111., 
Edward V1.,and Queen Elizabeth for forty years ; Principal Secretary of 
State ; Ambassador to Scotland, and sometime Guardian of Mary Queen of 
Scots; Master of the Grand Wardrobe; Chancellor of the Duchy of Lancaster, 


points the environment of superior civi- | 


1507, it has been found possible by his descendant and biographer 
to group the history of the whole of the reigns of Henry i 
Edward VI, and Mary, together with the greater part of that of 
Elizabeth, around him as the central figure of the picture. After 
making all due allowance for the partiality of a descendant who 
has tacked the name of Sadleir on to his own surname, and who 
apparently inherits all the Protestant sympathies and antipathies 
of his ancestor, we must still express our wonder at this poor 
attempt to write history under the guise of biography. Sir Ralph 
undoubtedly filled the offices which are paraded in italic characters 
| on the title-page of the volume, but of his character we learn 
searcely anything from the volume before us, whilst the facts of 
history which are here detailed have been more accurately and 
' much more interestingly told before. The book contains 258 pages 
of small and ugly type, printed, we suppose, in the country, though 
bearing the name of a London publisher, and is full of quota- 
tions and notes printed even in smaller type. But we trust the 
uninviting look of the pages has not prejudiced our view of its 
contents. 

When we have said that the author is interested in the subject 
of his memoir, and has done his best to give him all the promi- 
nence he can, and has taken considerable trouble in its compila- 
tion, we have exhausted all that can be said in his praise. It is 
probably his first appearance in print. Undoubtedly he has not 
yet learned to write good English, and is scarcely scholar enough 
always to spell correctly. Nevertheless, we are free to admit that 
he has done something towards raising Sir Ralph Sadleir into a 
more important position than he has hitherto occupied. Though 
his name is familiar to readers of State Papers and writers on the 
history of the period, it is perhaps somewhat surprising that there 

is made so little mention of him in general histories. Not one 
reader in a thousand knows the services which he undoubtedly 
rformed in Scotland both in the reign of Henry VIII. and under 
lizabeth. We gain a favourable impression of his kindhearted- 
ness from the narration of the manner in which he behaved towards 
the unfortunate Queen of Scots when she was committed to his 
custody, and of his courage from the style in which he vindicated 
his conduct towards his prisoner. 

At the end of the work there is a summary of his character 
given by Lloyd, and extracted, as the author of this Life observes, 
from one of the Sloane MSS., which tells us in a single 
page more than we could have gathered from the whole volume 
as to the real nature of the man. It is no doubt, as such descri 
tions are wont to be, somewhat of a panegyric, though part of it is 
scarcely reconcilable with the facts detailed in the volume, and 

rt of it will seem suspicious to those who know how difficult 
it was to keep in with the successive changes of the times with a 
clear conscience. We give an instance of both :— 

The Protestants, Sir Ralph’s conscience would have in the commence- 
ment of Queen Elizabeth’s reign, kept in hope; the Papists, his prudence 
would not have cast into despair. 

And, again :— 

He saw the interests of the State altered six times, and died an honest. 

man ; the crown put upon four heads, yet he continued a faithful subject ; 
religion changed as to the public constitution of it five times, yet he kept 
the fuith. 
The author does not tell us what faith it was that Sir Ralph kept; 
but there can be no doubt he means the Protestant faith, though 
how he can be represented as being consistent in so doing, having 
been born in 1507, we must leave to his encomiast and to his 
biographer to settle between them. All we learn from his present 
biography is that he “early adopted the reformed views of 
religion,” and that, _ the death of Edward VI., he resigned 
his seat in the Council, and retired to his “splendid country seat 
at Standon, where he could enjoy hawking and the other country 
sports in which he took delight.” He was recalled by Elizabeth, 
and seems to have enjoyed her confidence to the last. But this 
being so, it seems highly improbable that the speech which the 
author thinks was made on the 2nd of October, 1579, at Green- 
wich, dissuading the Queen from her marriage with Alengon, was 
ever uttered. If he had so expressed himself in her presence, he 
would certainly have deserved all the credit his descendant claims 
for him for his boldness and honesty; but, as we do not learn 
either that, like John Stubbs, he lost his hand for writing against 
the marriage, or incurred the Queen’s displeasure for arguing 
against it, as Sir Philip Sidney did, we must infer that it 
contains the real, though unspoken, opinion of its writer. Un- 
doubtedly it is very sensible advice ; but we scarcely think that 
Elizabeth would have listened with patience to Sir Ralph Sadleir's 
Fourthly—which runs as follows :— 

The inequality of years between Her Majesty and Monsieur is in mine 
opinion a matter to move some misliking of the marriage ; he being a very 
young prince, and Her Majesty of such years, as by the natural course o: 
the same, Her Majesty might be his mother. Now whether such marriages 
be godly and acceptable in the sight of God, I am not to dispute ; but sure 
I am that when this young prince shall be in his best and flourishing age, 
Her Majesty must needs be so far grown in years, and what misliking may 
grow thereof, and what matter of unkindness it may breed, it is now to be 
thought on, lest hereafter when it is more fitter for Her Majesty to live m 
her older years in most quietness it fall out otherwise to her great unquiet- 
ness and grief of mind, and to no little regret and discomfort of all that love 
Her Majesty. Example we have of the marriage between Her Highness’: 
sister, the late Queen Mary and King Philip, whose unkind dealings, even 
in the like case, was a great cause of shortening her days.—P. 210. 


Undoubtedly Elizabeth was twenty nm older than her youthful 


§c. &c. Compiled from State Papers by his descendant, Major F. Sadleir 
Stoney, Royal Artillery. London: Longmans & Co. 1877. 


suitor, and therefore might fairly be described as old — to be 


his mother, yet we can scarcely think that this would be the exact 
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hraseology which Sir Ralph Sadleir would use in dissuading her ' Happy Despatch, a mode of suicide which used to be common 


rom accepting his proposal of marriage. The advice was evidently 
sound, as was the succeeding argument about the Queen’s either being 
beyond the bearing of children, or at least at a 
the birth of a first child might probably be fatal to the mother. 
If there were nothing else to prove Sir Ralph’s ability, this paper 
which we take leave to call the draft of a speech, which was never 


among disgraced officials and unsuccessful intriguers; but now 
this method of avoiding the contempt and sneers of successful 


riod of life when | rivals is frowned down by the Government, and, like duellinz 


| among ourselves, has fallen under the ban of society. It was a 


delivered totidem verbis, would be sufficient evidence of his 
powers of mind. Still, there is something ludicrous in the | 


comparisons which Major Stoney institutes between him and other 
statesmen of his day. The second chapter is headed “* Wolsey, Crum- 
well, and Sadleir.”. One might have thought even our author 
would have allowed the great Cardinal of York a place to himself 
apart from all other statesmen of the reign of Henry VIII.; but 
letting that alone, there is an utter absurdity in classing these 
three men together, who have nothing in common, but are abso- 
lutely incommensurate. All his remarks about the contemporaries 
of Sir Ralph show that he has not penetrated beneath the surface 
of history as detailed by Protestant writers. 
instance, in the com 
after the year 1518 the King confided a great deal to Wolsey, 
whose father also, though a butcher, it is argued, must have been 
rich to send him to the University of Oxford to be educated. The 
former observation shows that he has not read to any purpose any 
of the State Papers which the editors, under the superintendence 
of the Master of the Rolls, have been producing of late with such 
rapidity of succession, and the latter exhibits an entire ignorance 
of the state of society at the Universities of that day, which, 
he seems to think, were modelled somewhat after the extra- 
vagant fashions of the nineteenth century. And we are gravely 
told that Sadleir “was the most useful of the three.” Has our 
author then forgotten the hand that Cromwell had in the sup- 
pression of the monasteries and suppressing the power of the 
popish bishops? There is, in fact, no evidence of any grasp on the 
writer's part of the political or ecclesiastical history of the time. 
His Protestant prejudices seem to have led him to ignore, if ever 
he has heard of, any of the recent discoveries in the rich mines of 
the Calendars of State Papers issued by the Government. He is but 
a novice in the field of Same. He thinks it worth while to 
chronicle the fact that Sir Ralph dated from Wyndesour, meaning 
Windsor, as if that were not a common mode of spelling the 
name. Again, after all the recent verifications of so many of the 
stories said to have been invented by the malignity of the Jesuit 
Nicolas Sanders, it will not be thought sufficient evidence against 
the equivocal story that attaches to Lady Sadleir’s name, to say 
that only Sanders and other Catholic writers have narrated the 
scandal. But though Major Stoney has learned to disbelieve the 
Jesuit contemporary writer of history, he can still pin his faith on 
Mr. Froude’s romance of the reign of Henry VIII. He still thinks 
that the divorce of Catharine and the progress of the Reformation 
were connected only as very cmstelie historical coincidences ; 
though, unless the one was the cause of the other, we must confess 
the coincidence is exactly similar to that of any two other events 
that are simultaneous; whilst, as regards statements of minor 
importance, we have here repeated the ordinary sayings or implica- 
tions of Protestant writers, such as that Cranmer compiled “ the 
neble Book of Common Prayer still in use.” Here we have a 
double mistake, for the Prayer-Book of 1552 has been superseded 
by that of 1662, and Cranmer, instead of compiling that Second 
Book of Edward VI., was overborne by the Zwinglian faction 
that rallied round Somerset, and prevented him from adhering, as 
he was mure inclined to do, to the doctrines of the Confession of 
Augsburg. Ofa piece with the rest of the Protestant prejudices 
of the book we have the epithet bloody, modernized into the more 
decent form bloodthirsty, applied to Bonner, though it has been 
proved almost to demonstration that Bonner did all he could to 
save the victims sent to him by the Council for trial from the 
horrible fate towhich many of them were, in strict accordance 
with the law of the land, consigned for heresy. 


PFOUNDES’S NOTES ON JAPAN.* 


NOME years ago, when the Japanese Government proposed to 
establish a National Museum, a foreign diplomatist suggested to 
them that their first care should be to collect specimens of the 
articles then in common use among the people; for, he added, if 
you continue to throw overboard everything distinctive in your 
national life in the way you are at present doing, there will soon 
be no traces of them left. In the same spirit we welcome the work 
before us as tending to keep alive a recollection of customs 
and beliets which the Japanese of the present day are rapidly dis- 
cardine. 

A comparison between Mr. Pfoundes’s Notes and the works which 
— on Japan when the country was first opened to trade 
illustrates the vastness of the change which has come over the face 
of Japanese society. The first thing that attracted the notice of a 
traveller on landing in Japan fifteen or eighteen years ago was 
the habit common to all above the common rank of wearing 
swords; but now armed men are rarely to be met with, and the 
elaborate rules connected with wearing the long and short swords 
or the single sword have almost passed into oblivion. In the same 
way, every visitor to Japan had tales to tell of the hara Miri, or 


* Fu-so Mimi Bukuroz a Budget of Japanese Noies. . By C. Pfoundes. 
Yokohama. 


1875. 


We are told, for | 
ison of the three statesmen, that even | 


' Tenshoko, who was so annoyed at the re 


revolting manner of committing suicide, and one which marked 
clearly an ethnical difference between the Japanese and the Chinese. 
The victim, surrounded by his friends, seated himself with more 
or less state, according to circumstances, in the prineipal 
apartment of his house, and, having bared his stomach, 
took the knife presented to him and with it cut from 
right to left across his abdomen, and continued the gash upwards 
three inches. Sometimes a dexterous swordsman severed the head 
from the trunk the moment that the knife was plunged into the 
abdomen; but under any circumstances the act was accompanied 
by ghastly disfigurement to the body. As such, it would be one 
peculiarly abhorrent to the Chinese. With them any mutilation 
of the person is considered a disgrace, and aslight upon the parents, 
from whom was received a perfect and entire body. Thus Chinese 
suicides scrupulously avoid committing any outrage on the person, 
and have recourse to strangulation, drowning, and poison when 
they wish to “shuffle off this mortal coil.” With them, again, 
there is a less acute sense of honour than among the Japanese, who, 
whatever their failings may be, are eminently. a chivalrous people. 
To the latter the loss of life is a minor evil compared with official 
disgrace or social ruin; and theinstance of two high officials who not 
long since committed suicide by hara kiri: because the advice they 
had tendered to the Government was not acted upon was by no 
means an uncommon one. In all Eastern countries where life is 
held cheap, suicide is common; but in Japan, where a man who 
outlives a disgrace is looked upon as a cuward, it prevails to an 
unusual extent. 

It is curious to observe how little Buddhism has done in Japan 
to check a reckless expenditure of life. And here, again, we find 
an antagonism between the Chinese and Japanese characters. 
Buddhism has always flourished in China; in Japan it has not done 
more than exist. ‘There is something in its dreamy iysticisin aud 
its exhortations to tranquil repose which is eminently suited to the 
Chinese cast of mind, and is equally repellent to the hot-headed, 
impulsive Japanese ; and thus during the recent reforms, when ii 
was proposed to disendow the Church of Buddha, no voice was 
found powerful enough to save it as a national institution. By an 
unopposed stroke of the pen its priests were reduced to a state of 
dependence on their congregations, and in sone instances the 
images which adorned the temples were seized and melted 
down for the use of the Government. A more popular religion 
is that known as Shinto, or “The Path of the Geds.” This is 
founded on the cosmogony of the Chinese, and has degenerated 
into an idolatrous worship of a vast number of historical personages 
to whom prayers are offered, but from whom only such benetits 
are expected as relate to the present life. 

With the letters and literature of China the Japanese borrowed 
also the views of the Creation current among the Chinese; but 
these they have adorned with legends so fanciful that it is easy to 
distinguish those portions which they originally receiyed from 
those of which they are the authors. The Chinese, after tracing 
the separation of the male and female principles of nature, aflirmed 
baldly that the creation of man followed that of the earth, and 
there they left him. This is too prosaic for the Japanese, who 
believe, as xelated by Mr, Pfoundes, that our first parents on being 
put down on the earth started to make the circuit of it, the man 
turning to the left and the woman to the right. When they met 
on the other side the woman spoke the first words uttered upon 
earth. “Oh joy!” she exclaimed, “ to meet a lovely man.” “ But 
the man was displeased that the woman spoke first, and in- 
sisted that the journey should be repeated, and when they 
again met the man said, ‘Oh joy! to meet a lovely woman.’ 
Thus was the creation of man perfected.” From this pair were 
descended a numerous progeny, among whom was a daughter named 
ated misconduct of one 
of her brothers that she took refuge in the “ celestial cavern,” and 
rolled a stone to the mouth of the cave to secure her retreat. But 
the result of her self-inflicted imprisonment was to leave the world 
in complete darkness; and in this emergency the eight hundred 
thousand gods procured from the country of perpetual day a 
number of * continuously crowing cocks,” which were brought to 
the mouth of the cave. From a famous mountain was brought 
also a tree, from the top branch of which were-hung tive hundred 
jewels, from the centre branch was suspended a star-shaped mirror. 
and from the lower branch were hung green and white slips of 
paper. The gods now impiored Tenshoko to show her face, but 
she turned a deaf ear to their entreaties, until, attracted by the 
noise of a dance which the assembled gods performed to entice her 
out, she gently moved the stone and looked forth. Instantly the 
“ strong-handed god ” rolled away the stone and drew her out, 
when once again light shone upon the earth and the rotation of 
day and night was established tor evermore. 

he superstitions current among the Japanese are as numerous 

and as widely spread as we should expect them to be among so 

imaginative a people. From the Chinese they have borrowed the 
prominent belief in the existence of demon foxes, which are su 
to tempt people toruin; butthe endless legends which descri 

rs, otters, and other creatures, as assuming the forms of beau- 

tiful women to lure men into danger and difficulty, are purely of 

Japanese origin. Such tales are to be met with by thousands, and 


| are firmly believed in by the natives, who people the unseen world 
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with hosts of monsters of every shape and hue. Inanimate objects 
also are sometimes sup to possess uncanny influences, notably 
trees, which have the fatal power of attracting men to hang them- 
selves from their branches. One such tree used to stand on the site 
of the present Foreign College at Yedo, and it is related that 
a vendor of lamp-oil, in going his rounds on one occasion, felt an 
irresistible inclination to hang himself on it. A passer-by, how- 
ever, persuaded him to continue his round, but on his return he 
was again attracted to the tree, when to his amazement he found 
another man suspended from its branches, and already dead. 
Ghost stories, of which Mr. Pfoundes gives several specimens, 
abound, but it is as difficult in Japan as in other countries to get a 
ghost story at first hand. Numbers of people may be found to 
vouch for appearances which have presented themselves to their 
friends ; but Mr. Pfoundes’s informants have failed to produce a 
single instance in which the narrator describes his own ex- 


periences. 


Of the keenness of the edge of Japanese swords we have unfor- | 


tunately had abundant evidence since the opening of the country 
to foreign trade. The murder of Mr. Richardson in 1861, the 
subsequent attack on the Legation, and the several street frays 
which have threatened to disturb our international relations, are so 
many incontestable proofs both of the skill of Japanese swords- 
men and of the metal of their weapons. As a badge of gentle 
condition, as a defence against foes, and as a remedy against dis- 
honour, swords were—for it is tos of swords, as of 
most other national institutions in Japan, in the past tense— 
treated with the utmost respect and care. To touch another man’s 
Weapon was an insult, and to enter a friend’s house with a sword on 
was a breach of courtesy. To draw a sword except when, in the 
case of a blade of great value, the possessor was asked to show 
it, was enough to give rise to its being called into immediate re- 
quisition in defence of its owner; and, when exhibited as a curi- 
osity, the weapon was not drawn to the point, unless the owner 
were pressed to do so, when, with many apologies, he bared the 
sword, and held it away from the persons present. As cherished 
| se ego, it was the custom for men to give pet names to their 

es, and rich men formed collections of weapons manu- 
factured by celebrated makers. Mr. Pfoundes says that some swords 
were exhibited at the Exhibition at Tokio which dated from 
the ninth century. The swords of another maker of the four- 
teenth century were of so keen an edge that they would, it was 
said, cut a sheet of paper floating on the stream if the sword 
were only held to meet it. But the possession of these weapons 
so frequently prompted their owners to test their quality on the 
persons of their fellow-citizens that the Government was at last 
compelled to forbid their being worn. 

In a country where soldierlike prowess commands the highest 
esteem of the citizens, and where a military caste lords it over the 
civilian population, literature never flourishes, and so in Japan 
there has always been a noticeable dearth of good authors, It is 
true that Japanese libraries are well filled, and this has led Mr. 
Pfoundes into the mistake of saying that “‘ the Japanese possess a 
copious literature”; but almost all the works of any value are re- 

ts of Chinese publications. When first an intercourse sprang 

up between Japan and the mainland, the Japanese, who were 
bably ignorant even of letters, found the Chinese in possession 

of a rich literature, and, guided by the instinct which ap to be 
inherent in them of acquiring the maximum of knowledge with 
the minimum of labour to themselves, they adopted as their own 
the works which had taken the Chinese centuries of deep study 
and cultivated intelligence to produce, together with the character 
in which they were written. Even with this example before them, 
which might, one would have thought, have acted as an incentive 
to native authors, nothing beyond a few historical works, encyclo- 
pedias, novels, poems, and books of purely local interest have pro- 
ceeded from their pens. As writers of ephemeral literature they 
show some skill, but this is the sum of their literary qualifications. 

Mr. Pfoundes’s title is thoroughly descriptive of his book. It 
does not pretend to be more than a budget of notes, and therefore 
criticism on its style and arrangement would be out of place ; many 
of his short chapters also contain valuable matter for collectors of 
folklore, and in all of them there is sufficient information on the 
habits, manners, beliefs, and superstitions of the Japanese to in- 
terest the general reader. 


THE ART OF BEAUTY.* 


NY lady who publishes a book on dress to which she puts 
her name must possess a considerable amount of moral 
courage and belief in herself. She can scarcely fail to know that 
for the future her own raiment will become a matter for severe criti- 
cism amongst even her bosom friends, and for ridicule amongst 
those who dissent from the laws she lays down. A person sensitive 
to criticism would be almost driven to join a sisterhood in order to 
be able to wear a uniform for which she was in no way respon- 
sible. We always fancy that the lady who wrote Little Dinners 
must, since the publication of her book, have either become very 
inhospitable or joined a Club where she can receive her friends and 
lay the blame of any shortcomings on the Club cook. It must be 
a great temptation to people, not professional decorators, who 
write upon to say * not at home” to kind friends who come 


* The Art of Beauty. By Mrs. H. R. Haweis. London: Chatto & 
Windus. 1872. 
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to criticize. Mrs. Haweis’s courage, however, does not stop at put- 
ting her name to her book. She goes further, and honestly ex- 
presses a belief that the chief duty of woman is to attract admira- 
ye = retain it as long = — For this end it is 
owable to use powder, es, padding, or paint—anythin 
| from disapproving of the use of cosmetics, Mrs. Haweis 
| would encourage their application as a real kindness to the public 
| at large, who ought in her opinion to be spared the unnecessary pain 
of ever seeing a girl with an undisguised bad complexion. Touching 
the face with pink or white is “generally a harmless, and, in 
some cases, a most necessary and decent practice.” It is, it seems, 
an “ inexpressibly absurd and inconsistent crank of middle-class 
| society ” to object to an honest girl using tinted powder, and to 
| persecute her until she leaves off such praiseworthy “ personal 
improvement.” With regard to padding, it is much to be com- 
| mended, provided the dressmaker takes care not to outrage nature 
by putting it in wrong places. Ifa girl with dark hair “ prefers 
to wear it yellow, it is nobody’s business to criticize her.” If she 
likes to pluck out her eyebrows, it hurts no one but herself. In- 
difference to making the best of herself is the only real crime, for 
it is a neglect of a clear duty. Mrs. Haweis might consistently 


| have gone a step further and said that the British public are not on 


rainy days to be shocked by a display of attenuated calves, but 
that it is every lady’s duty to see that her legs are made up in 
a proper shape to suit her figure and attract passers-by. 

The background against which the women manufactured 
into ornaments by the arts of making-up are to be “thrown 
out” has not been neglected in Zhe Art of Beauty. The stage 
on which they are to perform the chief business of life, that 
of attracting men and enchaining them, is no doubt an im- 
portant consideration. As people look different in different 
rooms, vulgar in one place and refined in another, ladies are 
recommended to imitate the wisdom of “ the bird, the beast, the 
worm,” who know how to develop all their resources for being 
beautiful by contrasting their habitations with their own hues. 
‘ Brown creatures live in rosy homes, white creatures cull hues 
from the rainbow, and snooze in delicate beds of mother-of-pearl.” 
“ Shall bird, beast, and worm be cleverer than we ?” Mrs. sao 
naturally asks. We answer, A thousand times no! Let all ladies 
at once have shells made for themselves in the form of sentry-boxes. 
Let these be lined with becoming complementary colours, and let a 
proper light be always ready to be turned on if one of the superior 
sex is within eyeshot. This seems to be the only way in which 
ladies can with impunity visit at each other's houses. ‘They must 
take their background with them, and reserve to themselves the 
power of only turning the light on their good points. The 
theory which Mrs. Haweis upholds, that every lady is to have 
her rooms decorated to suit her particular complexion, has, like 
all other theories, its weak points. So long as the lady of 
the house has no grown-up daughters, it no doubt works very well. 
She can arrange her background properly, and put on her cards 
of invitation the colour of her room as well as the hour of her 
entertainment. When there are several daughters “out” the 
matter becomes complicated. Is the background to be arranged 
for the eldest, or the prettiest, or the plainest, or the stupid 
one? This becomes a momentous question, and one not likely 
to be settled without many heartburnings on the part of the fair 
ones, particularly those who have not got golden locks. A paper 
which will enhance a pair of brown eyes may obliterate another 
pair of heavenly blue. The curtains which will suit a rosy cheek 
may make an olive one appear bright green. Several of Mrs. 
Haweis’s hints on furnishing are worth quoting at the present 
time, when every original idea has its value. She would have 
no light walls or pale carpets. Doors are best with rounded tops 
going into the cornice. She suggests a deep blue ceiling and 
walls of Vandyck brown, with deep sage-green doors as a happy 
combination ; or another with walls and ceiling of“ tertiary citrine ” 


and brownish-purple doors. Ceilings may be anything but white, 

| which is unbecoming. Mrs. Haweis gives here and there through 
her book some excellent hints, which might be attended to with 
much advantage; but sometimes she seems scarcely to have 
thought a matter out before her opinion, For instance, 
she advises little people to lift their hair “clean up as high as 
possible, to increase their appearance and height.” ‘Tis is surely 
a mistake, for we naturally measure people's stature by so many 
heads ; and, viewed in this way by the laws of proportion, they are 
made to appear dwarfs. 

Ugly = ought to feel themselves much flattered by the kindly 
interest Mrs. Haweis takes in their welfare. She wishes to rescue 
them from that deepest of all sorrows—an unwedded life. She warns 
them of the “small absolute need men have of wives”; that they 
must at all risks make themselves “ visible,” so as not to be lost 
in the crowded picture of society. “No woman need be ugly if 
she knows her points”; and can it therefore be wrong to wish 
that “the study of points were made more an acknowledged art 
than it is by those to whom God has given eyes and an intelligent 

| brain”? In order to give girls some good advice, they are 
divided into classes, and separately appealed to. The shy girl is 
counselled, at whatever cost, to come out of her shell, to read the 
papers, and talk about giant gooseberries rather than to be mute. 

e stupid girl, “‘ the most hopeless of invisibles,” “a bore in and 

out of her family circle,” is to examine herself steadily, coolly, and 
|in secret; perhaps she may discover some latent talent that can 
be cultivated. “If she cannot understand a problem or a 
_joke, or draw an inference, or learn languages, or play chess, 
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or catch a tune,” it is possible there may be other branches 
of science or art in which she can draw attention. “ Perhaps 
she can act, or cook, or paint, or manage a garden, or 
comfort the sad, or teach children.” In our ignorance we should 
have supposed it required as much talent to paint a picture 
(not a one as forms the frontispiece) as to draw an inference, 
and much more cleverness to teach chi than to learn a lan- 
; but, like Mrs. Haweis, we commiserate the stupid girl, and 
would give her a chance, if we could, not to marry and plague a 
poor man, but to find out an engrossing occupation to sweeten life. 
‘The plain girl is the most a the group,” because, if 
clever, dress will metamorphose her. The prae-Raphaelite painters 
are her friends. They have shown the beauties of imperfection 
and even of positive ugliness. Red hair, pallid faces, and pro- 
truding upper lips have become the rage. “Green eyes, a squint, 
square eyebrows, whity-brown ———, are not left out in the 
cold. In fact, the pink-cheeked dolls are nowhere.” Indeed the 
ugly ducklings of a certain type have all become swans, to the 
‘amusement or disgust of their pretty companions. It is surprising 
_ how few people ize beauty when they do meet with it. One 
of the most eautiful women in London was to be seen some years 
ago carrying milk-cans, and she married and settled down amongst 
her own class. No Lord of Burleigh carried her off to “a man- 
sion more majestic.” A young Irish girl with a face of absolute 
= went to a county ball in = ae = Scotland as a bride. 
ot a single person present perceiv she was even pretty; 
in fact, people aeret her as “ rather queer-looking.” The lady 
herself was much amused, having excited plenty of admiration at 
Court, and been persecuted by every artist she knew to sit for her 
rtrait, 
“o Haweis professes herself for the screams of her 
strong-minded sisters. This is well, for they will most certainly 
endeavour toscream down a book which they may not unnaturally 
be permitted to consider vulgar in tone, false a and im- 
moral from an art point of view. They will one and all rebel at being 
advised to paint and dress in a way that would make it impossible for 
them to walk ee the streets of any large town without the dan- 
ger of being mistaken for women who may be insulted with impu- 
nity. They will shudder at the fact that one of their own sex invites 
them always to consider carefully whether the light falls upon 
their faces from a a” angle, for fear they should, by sitting in 
an unbecoming light, lose even one chance of catching a husband. 
They will resent being told that, if they are ugly, they cannot be 
permitted to do as they like, but must adopt “ quaintness of action 
and garb,” in order to distance in the race pretty sisters who are 
fretting over lost bloom. The bait held out is a “merry harvest,” 
which seems to be the author's way of designating that prize 
worth winning at any cost—a husband. Women whose aim in 
life soars a little above that of attracting public admiration and | 
onchaining lovers will hesitate to profit by Mrs. Haweis's advice to | 
lavish the same care on the fascinations of their personal adorn- | 
ment as they now do upon higher things. They will prefer to 
“east and fling the tricks which make them toys of men,” and 
diminish rather than increase the calls of the dressmaker upon 
their time, their attention, and their hers They will unfortu- 
nately neglect to imitate the wisdom of “the bird, the beast, the 
worm,” “ that of conspicuousness for sexual motives, the great in- 
stinct of self-embellis t.” 


THE GREAT GULF FIXED.* 


byes “ great gulf” is that which gapes between people of recog- 
nized station on the one side and those humble strugglers on 
the other who have little but their merits in their favour. The 
moral seems to be that attempting to bridge the abyss is slow 
work at the best, and altogether hopeless for those who have 
neither ambition nor the indispensable qualities. But, on the other 
hand, there is something essentially invigorating in the atmosphere 
of wealth and descent, which acts like magic upon those who are 
lifted over by their luck. Mr. Grant gives us a variation on the 


old story of a transposition of children at their birth. The family | 
of the Trehernes of Treherne has physically degenerated in its | 
later generations. Successive squires have been feeble of frame and | 
delicate in health. But all at once comes a striking change for the | 
better in the stalwart person of Carlton Treherne. His mental energy | 
and indefatigable enterprise fully respond to his robust constitution. 
He succeeds to the encumbered property, and promptly takes ste 

to disembarrass it by making money rather than by saving. He 
personally assumes the proprietorship of certain insolvent manufac- 
tories on his estate, and under his intelligent supervision they yield 
lucrative returns. He busies himself actively in county duties, 
and is equally popular and respected among the gentlemen of the 
neighbourhood. Nobody holds him in higher regard than John 
Rawdon, the village schoolmaster. Rawdon is weak and sickly, 
and sensitively retiring in his nature; the squire patronizes him 
with good-natured complacency, tinged with contempt, and decides 
that he will do to teach the boys, though he has scarcely the requi- 
site firmness for the post. But, having once taken the master under 
his patronage, he is always ready to reach him a helping hand, and 
Rawdon with reason is very grateful. At the same time the school- 
master is the victim of his sensibilities, and in his heart sorely 
disappointed with his lot. He feels himself to be fitted for far 
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higher things. He shrinks from the rougher part of his work, 
and the vulgar animosity of the school bully makes his life a 
burden to him. If Mr. Treherne would only understand 
him, and assist him to some more congenial employment! But. 
Mr. Treherne thinks he has already stretched a point ir 
his favour, and it is clear that he has little more to hope for in 
that quarter. All of a sudden, a revolution reverses their positions. 
The family lawyer makes an astounding revelation to the squire, 
but that very evening, by a strange coincidence, the lawyer's lips 
are sealed in death, and the secret only survives in the custody of 
Carlton Treherne. But Treherne, as he has been hitherto styled, 
is a man of honour, and hardly hesitates as to the course he must 
pursue. He drops in upon his protégé the schoolmaster, insists 
upon an interview, although Rawdon is suffering from illness, and 
abruptly enlightens him as to the state of affairs. Treherne from 
his i Boe has been an involuntary impostor; he has been 
drawing the rents and exercising the rights which actually belonged 
to John Rawdon. The one child had been substituted for the 
other to save the life of the late Mrs, Treherne ; and, although it is 
far from clear how the secret had been so admirably kept, yet the 
deception had so far been carried out satisfactorily. So John 
Rawdon quits his cottage for the hall, while Carlton Treherne 
becomes Carlton Rickharts. The former fills the squire’s shoes as 
if he had been not only born, but brought up to wear them, and 
he and the man he has replaced remain excellent friends. Carlton, 
after considerable pressing, consents in the meantime to retain the 
management of the estate, and to direct the manufactories which 
he has been the means of making. But naturally he has a very 
embarrassing part to play, now that he is removed to the wrong 
side of the gulf which divides him from his former neighbours 
and equals. He is supported under his trials, and at the same time 
fretted, by the sturdy independence. of his temperament, and, 
en the former schoolmaster becomes more master than is pleas- 
ing to him, he is by no means sorry to send in his resignation and 
— to push his fortunes elsewhere. 
tr, Grant has somewhat exaggerated the characteristics of 
each of these gentlemen, apparently with the idea of colouring the 
contrasts between them. fh Rawdon the spirit does more for the 
ailing body and faltering heart than is easily conceivable. He not 
only screws up his courage to a personal encounter with Jim 
Bates, the able-bodied bully of the school and village, but actually 
expels him from the schoolroom by sheer bodily strength. And sub- 
uently, although he has always been painfully nervous, he not 
only makes up his mind to face an assemblage of his mutinous 
mill-hands, but does so with the knowledge that he will otiend 
his factotum Mr. “ Rickharts,” of whom he has habitually stood in 
awe. On the other hand, Carlton Treherne, or Rickharts, has 


| always been disagreeably brusque and dictatorial. With silent osten- 


tation he parades his powerful frame, swinging about mentally and 
physically among other men as if he knew his strength and was 
ready to abuse it. And as for his manner in love-making, it 
may be true to certain phases of nature, for there are women who 
like to be dominated from the first, and who hand over their 
hearts in obedience to peremptory orders. But certainly since the 
old ballad days when the “nut-brown maid” flourished in the 
forest, no girl of a like independence of spirit has been more 
affectionately submissive than Rachel Raye. The comparison 


| Suggests itself not unnaturally, for Carlton Treherne, in the glory of 


his squireship, first met Miss Raye under the boughs of one of the 
oaks in his park. We know what manner of man he is—over- 
bearing when unopposed, with & certain imperious good-humour, 
and he is tall, fair, and handsome to boot. As for Rachel Raye, 
she is in the style of Miss Broughton’s heroines—brown, bright- 
eyed, hoydenish, and frankly outspoken in her girlish unconscious- 
ness. She and her great, rough, ill-favoured dog Klint are 
sympathetic and almost inseparable companions. When Treherne 
comes upon the pair in the act of trespassing on his domain, he is 
taken with the young lady at first sight. From the first he treats 
her as a lively plaything; he assumes the air of a somewhat 
brusque parent, and stands strictly neither on ceremony nor the 
roprieties. Not that he cherishes any evil intention; but he 
ows that there isa great gulf between him and the niece of the 
Lanes, his worthy neighbours. He blunders forward step by step, 
forgetting and neglecting her by fits and starts, until at last he 
earns to his cost that his fancy has turned into a passion. As for 
her, she has been wen. unconscious lessons in love, although 
she cannot trace her trouble to its cause, even when he is care- 
lessly playing fast and loose with her. We knew far better than 
she how momentous that first interview was, when we saw her 
take Klint’s “big head into her soft little hands, kiss it with a 
quick, almost convulsive movement, and whisper, as the warm red 
blood leapt up into her face, ‘We have behaved very badly 
to-day; but it was all your fault. And mind, you're never 
again to lead me to that grey old house, or face to face 
with that tall, cross-looking man. Do you hear, sir ?—never 
again.’” Mr. Grant a makes Miss Raye very engaging, 
though she is a girl who could only have recommended herself by 
contraries to so mature and so practical a man as Treherne. 
And circumstances conspire to forward the intimacy when Mr. 
Carlton Treherne is hanging off. There is a very pretty scene 
in a lonely farmhouse, where Rachel has taken refuge afier 
being drenched in a downpour of rain. Treherne, too, chances to 
turn up for assistance, having badly injured his hand, and, Rachei's 
sympathy being irresistibly stirred, she insists upon his accepting 
her services as dresser. The girl is piquantly attired in the 
clothes of the good woman of the house, which set off her figure 
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ir most bewitching fashion. Treherne studies each feature of her 
face as she bends over her task “ grave and intent”; and it was in 
that work of mercy, as we fancy, that she completed her absolute 
conquest of him. She refuses the wealthy lord of Treherne, 
however, for reasons satisfactory to her love and pride, 
which we may leave the reader to discover, and it is only 
when he has become Carlton Rickharts that the softer relations 
between them are renewed. Then the tables have been twice 
turned, for Rachel has been reclaimed by a rich father, and the 
young beauty has some pretensions to fashion; while Treherne is 
an adventurer whom her father is patronizing. But she is still 
true to him in his collapse, as he remains true to his nature. She 
nearly breaks her heart when she hears that he is under sentence 
of banishment to the other side of the world, and is on the point 
of making a confidant of her father and praying him to interpose. 
As it is, the dénouement is more dramatic than satisfactory. 
Rickharts by an accident intrudes upon Rachel as she lies prostrate 
in an agony on the floor of her room, and listens to the broken 
wailing that betrays her secret. He speaks on the hint, or 
rather disclosure; and, after a variety of mutual confidences, they 
seal an engagement with a loving embrace. But Rickharts warns 
her that she must wait for years while he is away in India toiling 
after fortune. “I will tell papa,” she begins. “‘ You must tell your 
father nothing,” he rejoins, “ with something of the old roughness 
of tone” ; and, having laid these cruel commands on her, he goes, 
and leaves her waiting, if not lamenting. 


There is much in the story that shows decided power, in spite | 


of the melodramatic convertionality of the plot and some eccen- 
tricities in the development of the chief characters. Among the 
least successful of them is Rawdon, afterwards Squire Treherne, 
who is evidently a favourite of the author and has been elaborated 
with considerable pains. But Rachel Raye, who is always the 
animating spirit of the novel, is made consistently interesting and 
engaging, whether in her naturally lively moods or when her 
gaiety is eclipsed by her unfortunate attachment. And many of 
the minor personages, if they are not drawn closely from nature, 
are exceedingly true toit. Nothing can be more pleasantly genial, 
with a touch of the humorous, too, than the fond old Lanes in the 
trim little rural snuggery where they live like a couple of venerable 
love-birds, Their simplicity is as amiable as their attachment to 
their niece Rachel, who is the disturbance and delight of their 
peaceful household. The family of the Barnetts is good, with its 
inotfensive vulgarity, and so in a very different way is Colonel 
Beverley, the hot-headed, warm-hearted, elderly gentleman who 
honestly wishes Treherne success, while hotly contesting the county 
with him, and only becomes the more cordial under Treherne’s 
altered circumstances. In fact, the greater part of the book is 
decidedly agreeable reading, though we should not be sorry to dis- 
pense with the Rawdons, and with a certain Sir John Graham 
and his daughter, who are as decorous and at least as dull as 
they are represented. 


CHRISTMAS BOOKS. \ 
Il. 


I ‘UE Great Painters of Christendom (James Forbes-Robertson. 

Cassell, Petter, and Galpin) isa massive and gaudy volume, 
glittering like “ the John’s Wood ’bus in green and gold,” to quote 
Mr. Calverley’s tender little idyl called “ Waiting.” Mr. Forbes- 
lobertson truly says that the popular capacity for refined enjoyment 
must be enlarged by continual exercise. ‘“‘The people must stand, 
as it were, in the perpetual presence of things estimable and 
precious ; be surrounded, as with an atmosphere, by the sweet and 
the noble; and the ‘interpreter’ of their own day and generation 
must be ever at their side to indicate, and, when calied upon, to 
expound, and, peradventure, edify.” This is very well, but how 
are the people to get into the En of the sweet and noble, 
and escape from the Underground Railway, the chop-house, the 
damp omnibus, the dark office, the family circle, into the House 
Reautiful ? Every one cannot take a season ticket for the Grosvenor 
Gallery, even if that were desirable. Mr. Forbes-Robertson, 
however, seems quite satisfied, aud avers that he “has presumed 
for many years to fill the high oflice of interpreter.” In the volume 
before us he gives, following Messrs. Crowe and Cavalcaselle, a ne- 
cessarily short, but generally lively, sketch of the lives of great 
painters, from Cimabue to Wilkie. The book is richly illustrated. 
it is a pity that Lionardo is represented, as always, by a 
woodcut of the Last Supper. Lionardo did some other 
things, though the public has little chance of learning it 
from illustrated books. ‘The portraits of painters are engraved 
here, and we learn, with some surprise, that Masaccio (p. 33) 
was the exact image of Fra hes. Lippi (p. 36), and wore pre- 
cisely the same dress. An introductory chapter puts the reader 
in possession of the main facts in the political development of 
L:urope at the time of the revival of art. Mr. Forbes-lobertson 
has happily illustrated the biography of Giotto by quotations from 
Mr. Dante Rossetti’s version of his poems. As much might have 
been done for Michael Angelo, but the wide scope and necessary 


limits of the book must have been felt as a constraint by the | 


writer. It is impossible to give a satisfactory account of Titian 
in soven pages, mainly occupied by large woodcuts. The author 


to.lows Miss Clayton in his account of Angelica Kauffmann, and | 


somewhat strongly calls the false Count Horn “ an animated sink 


vf moral loathsomeness.” Miss Thackeray's theory is more subtle. | 


International Art (With an Introduction by Edward Strahan. 
Bradbury, ew, and Co.) contains a good deal of writing about 
ictures, and a g many engravings of works exhibited at 
hiladelphia. Mr. Strahan admires David, and furiously attacks 
Boucher and Fragonard. “Art was the beauties of the Pare aux 
Cerfs, the ephemeral etchings of Mme. de Pompadour, the sweet, 
liquid Elysium of Watteau. David met this warm, steamy, ener- 
vated tide of feeling, and said ” things that could not but be dis- 
ble to a steamy and enervated tide. Mr. Strahan would 

do well to take what pleasure can be got from works which at 
least have style. Opposite to the remarks we quote is a woodcut of 
Makart’s enormous Caterina Cornaro. When Mr. Strahan talks of 
Proudhon and Girodet, his publishers illustrate his doctrine by a 
woodcut representing “the last struggle” of a salmon. Some 
observations on the salmon are to be found forty pages later in the 
book, and Mr. Strahan’s criticism of Makart frames a sketch of a 
| revolutionary soldier by G. W. Maynard. Christmas books 
| deserve and receive a little of the charity of the season, but we 
must protest against this cheap way of treating art. Is it not 
enough to have called art “ International” ? If any one is morbidly 
curious to see what a picture ought not to be, let him glance at 
the fight between Rizpah, daughter of Aiah, and a very deter- 
mined eagle (p. 33). Ihe betting is seven to four on the bird. 
The woodcut is inserted in the middle of a criticism of M. Alma 


Tadema. 
for Children (M. H. Towry. 


It is a consolation to turn to 
Chatto and Windus). The writer has “ endeavoured to preserve 
the thoughts and language of Spenser, while presenting the tales 
in a simple and continuous form.” The endeavour is most suc- 
cessful ; the prose style is pure, simple, and easy to be understood, 
while young children are presented with the chief features of each 
adventure. It is action that children like, and, though they could 
not be lost in a better place, still they are apt to feel rather forlorn 
in the midst of Spenser's enchanted forests. In a year or two the 
reader of this excellent book will return to the labyrinth of which 
M. H. Towry (whether Mr., Mrs., or Miss) has given the clue. 
Mr. Morgan’s “ illustrations in colours ” are of unequal value; the 
Masque (p. 96) is extremely pleasing; the frontispiece fails to 
make Una either — or fair. There is a magical light 
on the Port of Rest, but the ‘‘ singing women of the sea” look like 
little girls bathing, and not very nice little girls either. On the 
whole, the book is as valuable and charming a present as any child 
can desire. It is worth a library of modern trash full of fale fun 
and sentiment. 

Art Rambles in the Highlands and Islands of Scotland (John T. 
Reid. George Routledge and Sons) is the story of some quiet 
excursions from Edinburgh into Perthshire, the Islands, and the 
North of Scotland. Mr. Reid had an untiring companion in him- 
self. When he chanced to miss a train or asteamer, or when these 
| conveyances, as is usual in Scotland, chanced to miss him, he 
{ sketched instead of Prego ¢ Mr. Reid made friends with 
| pedlars and tramps, and his book is a true liber vagatorum. Perhaps, 

for a guide, Mr. Reid is a little too garrulous, but his contented 
| spirit is likely to infect the reader. The designs in the book are 
| of very various quality. We think Mr. Reid less happy with the 
' structure and lines of rock, which in the woodcuts has an air of 
‘ gutta-percha, than in distances and expansive views. Slight draw- 
ings, like that of Fladda (p. 21), are pleasant enough, but the water- 
falls and precipices are less cleverly portrayed. 
| The Birthday Book of Flower and Song (Alicia A. Leith. G. 
| Routledge) is the most sumptuous work of the sort that has come 
| under our notice. Misa Leith selects, chiefly from the works of 
| Mr. Morris,and—strange combination—Mr, Alfred Austin, a number 
_ of passages appropriate to months and seasons. Mr. Austin, like 
very many French poets, offers more pleasing stanzas when he is 
gathering blossoms of May than when he tells us how “ Mehemet 
| Ali came and saw, the tender breast, and the riddled jaw,” and 
| other spectacles of war. The lines on May are particularly grace- 
| ful. Miss Leith’s “ floral designs” are lighter and less harsh in 
| colour than most of the tinted illustrations under which it is our 
| lot to wince. The collection introduces readers to poets whom 
| they might not otherwise meet, and whose acquaintance sometimes 
| appears to be worth cultivating. 

The Countess of Portsmouth’s Poetical Birthday Book 
| (Hatchards) has been noticed at length in this journal. Here we 
| have a new edition, with photographs from popular prints by 
Mr. Millais, Sir Edwin Landseer, and other artists. It may be 
feared that Mr. Frederick Myers will dislike to see “ insistance” 
spelt with an e in an extract about the maiden who “ leans o er the 
wistful limit of the world.” The verses chosen are all pretty, and 
| all full of matter which may be gracefully enlarged on by triends 
| of the owner of the Birthday Book. It is a great comfort to think 
| that there are now many birthday books, so that a lady who does 
| not care for acrostics may yet fill up her time pleasantly in collect- 
| ing signatures, and may advance from one volume contentedly to 
| another. It is contemplated to produce an anonymous birthday 
book, and each person who signs will have to guess the name of 
the author of the stanza selected for his natalday. This will be 
great sport. Many ideas of this sort will occur to a person who 
reflects on birthday books, 

Men of Mark (Sampson Low and Co.) is the title oi 
a volume which contains photographs of notable people 
by Lock and Whitfield. Mr. Thompson Cooper adds short bio- 
graphies. We have seen a more pleasing likeness of Mr. Leighton 
| than that published here. The reflection suggested by a study 
of ail these heads is the happy one that a person may be dis- 
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tinguished without “having the air” of genius. M. Victor Hugo 
is an exception ; no one could take him for a chance comer, or for 
anything but a man full of character and strength. The Marquess 
of Galisbury has the look of a prosperous and liberal Dissenter. Dr. 
Lyon Playfair’s scarf and pin are treated with a loving care that is 
indeed precious, The portrait of Dr. Schliemann is the most satis- 
factory next to that of M. Hugo. Both these distinguished men 
are allowed to keep some natural wrinkles and roughnesses. Captain 
Burnaby, on the other hand, is made as smooth asa plum. We 
do protest against having Dr. Schliemann’s ag Leong and red 
herrings thrust again before a weary world. t it be taken for 
generally understood that Dr. Schliemann “ ground potatoes for 
the distillery,” possibly with an eye to the ultimate production of 
sherry. hat are the “similar pecsaite” darkly referred to as 
having engaged the Doctor’s youth ! 

Wilton of Cuthbert’s (Rev. H. C. Adams. Griffith and Farran) 
is a boy’s story of University life by an author who is, we believe, 
2 favourite with boys. Mr. Adams makes his young men ride 
steeplechases, play cricket, row (the famous seven-oared boat is 
introduced), borrow money, play whist, get through smalls, and so 
on, The lads are very boyish, but then that sort of undergraduate 
often is boyish. There is a bad young man, the evil genius of the 
tale, who is not likely to be met at Bullingdon or on the Magdalen 
ground. The artist will.do well to note that examiners do not 
wear their caps in the schools, and that the examinees do appear in 
white neckties, in this crisis of their lives. There are some broken 
blood-vessels and some girls in the story, but we confess to having 
skipped the sentimental chapters. 

Greek Cities and Islands of Asia Minor (W. J. W. Vaux, M.A., 
F.R.S. §.P.C.K.) is a really valuable little work. Here the stu- 
dent has a brief account of what modern research has discovered 
on the sites of cities familiar to every reader of the New Testa- 
ment. We again protest against the introduction of Dr. Schliemann’s 
efforts to dispose of “ herrings, butter, brandy, milk, &c.” (p. 12). 
Are we never to be allowed to forget the herrings? Mr. Vaux very 
sensibly asks, in reference to the Treasury of Priam, “ What matters 
the theory of the excavator, so the work he does is well done.” It 
does not much matter, for science in the long run will prevail over 
untutored opinion. But many people cannot patiently see Homer's 
vealien misinterpreted and strained so as to fit in, now with the 
relics of Hissarlik, now with the treasures of the Mycenan 
graves. The excavations of Mr. Newton, the researches of Sir 
Charles Fellowes, the recent labours of Mr. Wood, of General di 
Cesnola, and of Biliotti and Saltzmann, are all described in this 
most convenient manual, One might spend much time over folios 
and the Transactions of learned Societies before learning haif that 
is contaiued in Mr. Vaux’s little treatise. 

Cast Adrift (Mrs. Herbert Martin. Griffith and Farran) is the 
tale of the escapes and romantic adventures of a little girl named 
Tita. On one occasion Tita is locked up in a room, and picks a 
small hole in the wall with a pair of scissors. As little girls are 
rarely put in temporary confinement except for sufficient reasons, 
Tita’s example, though Tita was unjustly imprisoned, is hardly a 
good one. Mr, Goschen, we fear, would object to this tiny novel 
for the very young, and there are more healthy forms of litera- 
ture. 

Field Friends and Forest Foes (Phillis Browne. Cassell, Petter, 
and Galpin) is concerned with lions, bears, ]ynxes, elephants, and 
their wavs. It is a work of the best sort that can be given to a 
child. It excites and satisties a natural and wholesome curiosity, 
and the pictures of animals are really full of life, action, and cha- 
racter. The “ family party” (p. 75) is innocently grotesque ; the 
Indian elephant turning tail (p. 72) is a most humorous coward. 
The “ fennec” will have many friends, and the “argali” must con- 
ciliate esteem. We would like more stories about Polar bears, 
and perhaps not so many illustrations of carnivorous habits. 
People who give away “ Field Friends” are likely to buy another 
copy for their private solace. 

ince Ritto (Fanny W. Currey. Illustrated by Helen O'Hara) 
is a pretty and good-natured tale, with designs by a clever and also 
g Moonee artist. Even the male and female villains are 
not so very ugly, and the frontispiece is extremely graceful. The 
tigure is but poorly drawn in the plate facing p. 30. 


MINOR NOTICES. 


\ FR. ELSDALE tells us in the preface to his essay on the 
aVi Idylis of the King* that it served originally to occupy and 
relieve the hours when he was confined to the house from the 
effects of an accident ; and it would nape that he found it a very 

ble and profitable restorative. The author naturally admires 
the poet whose work afforded him this refreshment, but he keeps 
clear of adulation, and speaks very plainly of faults in the scheme 
and details of the poems. For instance, he points out that the 
word “ idyll” properly applies to a short, highly-wrought descrip- 
tive poem, such as “The Miller's Daughter,” “The Gardener's 

Daughter,” or the shepherd's little song at the end of The Princess, 
which the poet himself calls “a low, sweet idyll”; but “ it is not 
an appropriate description of long connected pieces of a narrative 
character with an-intusion of the dramatic and the epic.” In the 
course of Mr. Elsdales commentary we come across many sug- 
gestive and discriminating observations. He suggests that, 

* Studies in the Idylis: an Essay on Mr. Tennyson's “ Idylls of the 

Kina” By Henry Eladale. Kegan’Paul & Go” 


_ John Brent, F.S.A. Knight & Co, 


from an artistic point of view, the work is open to the charge of 
want of unity and concentration of interest and effect. “ We 
follow,” he says, “Enid and her imperious lord in their journey, 
and are introduced to three tall knights, and then to three more 
tall knights, and then to the fair-haired youth and the four 
mowers, and then to the quondam lover, Limours, but nowhere 
can we pause and draw breath.” He also holds that, while at 
first “the sin of Lancelot and Guinevere was the guiding 
thread upon which the poet was stringing the successive instal- 
ments of his work,” as the work grew beneath his hands he 
saw more clearly “the analogy between his ideal hero—who 
struggles ever after a high and lofty object, in spite of the 
hindering and downward-tending influences which incessantly 
surround him—and the progress of the human soul in its upward 
strivings, ever dragged downward by things of earth, and yet ever, 
if it be true to its true destiny, struggling upwards in poorer of an 
unattainable standard of perfection.” In a pt on the anachron- 
isms in the “ Idylls,” the writer points out that in their costume and 
general surroundings King Arthur and his knights are half-a-dozen 
centuries in advance of their age. Instead of the mud huts, the 
sheepskin garb, and the rude weapons of a set of barbarous 
islanders in the sixth century, we tind the fortresses and castles, 
the splendid silks of foreign looms, the tournaments, the shields, 
the helms, the greaves and cuisses of twelfth and later centuries. 
And not only this, but the inner life and spirit of the poem is 
changed ; and if the “ Idylls ” are half-a-dozen centuries after date in 
the details of the pictures, they are a whole dozen in conception 
and meaning. Altogether this essay is a good example of fair and 
appreciative analysis and criticism. 

‘The second volume of the new library edition of Burns * fully 
bears out the impression produced by the first, as to the able and 
careful editing, the fulness and accuracy of matter in the introductory 
and other notes to each piece, and the good type and illustrations. A 
future volume will contain an essay by Professor Nichol on the 
poet's life, character, and influence, and a biography will precede 
the prose works, with Burns’s own autobiography in his letter to 
Dr. Moore, which will be printed in full from the original MS. 
for the first time. Lord Dalhousie has granted permission for a 
collation of the poet’s correspondence with Mr. George Thomson, 
important parts of which have hitherto been unpublished; and 
many other original manuscripts have also been placed at the 
disposal of the editor. In the meantime, the combination of the 
poems and letters in chronological order gives a very interesting 
and dramatic picture of the personal and emotional features 
of a remarkable career. When finished, this work will be 
the most complete and authoritative edition of Burns which has 
yet appeared. It may be mentioned that it is issued in several 
sizes from demy up to imperial octavo, the latter having proof 
plates and being printed on Whatman’s paper. 

It would seem that Lessing's writings, which, except by German 
scholars, have hitherto been comparatively neglec in this 
country, are now beginning to be appreciated. An able study of 
Lessing, by Mr. Sime, has lately been reviewed inthis journal, and 
Dr. Andrew Wood has now translated his Nathan the Wiset, which 
has generally been ranked as Lessing's best work, into English blank 
verse. In an introduction Dr. Wood points out how Lessing was 
the regenerator of German literature, relieving it from the 
shackles of the stilted, cramped, artificial French style which 
had previously been in favour, and showing that German could 
be used in a natural, manly, and vigorous way; and, though of 
course his mastery of language can only be fully understood by 
those who go to the original, Dr. Wood’s translation may be ac- 
cepted as a fair representation of it. If Nathan the Wise has not 
the poetic fire of the dramas of Schiller and Goethe, it has a 
poetry and philosophy of its own. To English readers the point 
of interest will be the contrast between Nathan and Shylock. 
Both had suffered at the hands of Christians; but their cruelty 
to Nathan is diabolically horrible, his wife and seven sons being 
massacred in cold blood. Nathan, however, takes his revenge in 
resignation, forgiveness, and kindness, adopting as his own 
daughter a Christian child committed to his care, and i 
himself a type of truly Christian love and toleration. 

Amid the inanities of prosaic verse which are constantly a) 
pearing, Mr. Brent’s unpretending volume stands out as an dquo 
and readable exception.f His pieees are in a pleasant, , graceful 
strain. There is nothing loud or too ambitious in them, and 
what is attempted is accomplished without any show or effort. 
“ Atalanta,” which takes precedence in order in this volume, 
was also the earliest of the series now collected. Mr. Brent 
modestly confesses that this poem was written before Mr. 
Morris’s “ Atalanta’s Race ” appeared, or he would have hesitated 
before adopting it as a subject. ‘“ Guillemette de la Delanaise,” a 
Provengal romaunt, founded on an incident in the Lives of the 
Troubadours, has had a private circulation, and is now first pub- 
lished. ‘ Atalanta” is a singularly free and unpedantic version 
of the well-known story; but there is no lack of dignity and 
vigour, nor is any classic imitation aimed at. It is all good flowi 
verse of the modern kind, in excellent taste, and graceful .an 
correct without being heavy. “Atalanta” shows real power of 


* Library Edition of the Poetical and Prose Works of Robert Burns. 
Edited by W.S. Douglas. Vol. Il. Edinburgh: Paterson. 

+ Nathan the Wise: a Dramatic Poem By Lessing. Translated into 
English Blank Verse by Andrew Wood, M.D, Nimmo, 

t Atalantu, Winnie, and other Poems. New and revised Edition. To 
which is added “ Guillemette de la Delanaise,” a Provengal Romagunt, By 
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poetical and vivid description, and also much pathos and feeling ; | 
and “ Winnie ” is a charming pastoral. 

Professor Johnston's Elements of Agricultural Chemistry and 
Geology", first published in 1842, at once took its place as a standard 
work, running in five years through as many editions, and being 
translated into most of the of the Continent. Since 
then, however, science has in numberless ways got ahead 
of his researches, and hence the necessity of a thorough re- 
vision, which has been ably executed by Mr. Cameron, and gives 
an interesting survey of the state of our knowledge of scientific 
agriculture to the close of last year. The book, indeed, has been 
nearly altogether rewritten; and, in addition to an ample index, 

are given to 218 authors whose works have been made 
use of 

Mr. William Senior, who is perhaps better known by his papers 
on angling under the nont de plume of “ Red Spinner,” has _pro- 
duced a series of miscellaneous sketches, under the title of By 
Stream and Seat, which, while containing a fair allowance 
of observations on his favourite subject, takes a wider scope 
than his previous works, There is nothing very deep or novel 
in the book, but it is written in an unpretending gossipy 
style, as becomes a disciple of Walton, and the author seems to 
have hd poe observant eye, and the faculty of giving an interest 
to s matters. He ges over country scenes such as “A 
Hertfordshire Valley,” “ A Spring Ramble on the Itchen,” “ Over 
the Mendips,” “ Walton’s River,” and so on, together with trips in 
Ireland and Scotland, “ Memories of the Neva,” and an ocean log 
of a voyage from Newcastle, through the Mediterranean, Suez 
Canal, and Red Sea, to Queensland, including a description of the 
Great Barrier Reef, a wall of coral rocks extending some 1,300 
miles from the Coast of New Guinea down to the shores of 
Queenslan 


Mr. Frederick Martin has remodelled and amended Townsend's 
Manual of Dates { in a volume of 1,082 pages, which is as com- 
dious in its information as inits form. It comprises in a well- 
igested form all the most important events in the history of the 
world, and the type and arrangement make it easy for reference. 


The volume of Scripture Illustrations § by Dr. Eadie, now pub- 
lished, is complete in itself, and was written by the author as the 
first part of a work on Scripture illustrations from different 
sources, and the part of it received his final revision. The 
editor gives at the end of the volume the materials which the 
writer had himself provided for completing it, and has added one or 
two cha of his own. Practically, therefore, this volume may be 

as Dr. Eadie’s own work, and fully bears out the reputa- 

tion he acquired before his death by his clear and interesting ex- 

a of Scriptural topics. It is well illustrated, and excel- 
ntly adapted to young as well as older readers. 


Mr. More, who returned from Turkey at the beginning of the 
ear, has put together some notes of his experiences in Bulgaria.|j 
@ says that he went out with —e, and without any inten- 
tion of publishing. Having been ed by some of the persons super- 
intending relief to the Bulgarians to make a tour of investigation, 
he was brought into constant contact with the inhabitants. Mr. 
More seems to take, on the whole, a fair and independent view of 
the subject. Scientific agriculture has not, of course, reached 
ia. Both Turkish and Bulgarian farmers occupy far more 
land than they can manage; they use no manures; the ploughing, 
with the most primitive plough and oxen, is only surface deep, 
and they have no barrows. The holdings are frequently scattered, 
and at a distance from the villages in which the people congre- 
gate for safety. In some parts rice crops are reserved to the 
vernment, and the farmers have to find oxen and labour for this 
cultivation, the tithe of which, sometimes a tenth, sometimes only 
an eighth, goes to the Government, and often becomes about half of 
the value of the cultivator’s crops after the process of tithe-farming 
and the expenses of collection have been extorted. If the people 
refuse to pay these gross impositions, the zaptiehs can make them 
pay; one of the main grievances of levying is that the value of 
the crops is estimated in advance, so that if the season turns out a 
bad one, and the crops not at all up to the estimate, the farmer has 
nevertheless to pay on it without appeal ; otherwise he has to wait 
till the valuer comes, and he may let it spoil and compel the farmer 
oP afterwards. On the other hand, this writer speaks favour- 
y of the rapid spread of education in Bulgaria. Twenty 
ears ago there was hardly a school, even in any of the towns of 
Before the war almost every village its school, and 

was trying to support it and itsteacher. The children pay nothin 

ond reading, writing, and the first four rules of arithmetic ; but 
the teaching is said tobe extremely good. A schoolmaster is also 

expected to give a high moral tone to the village. 


* Elements rd Agricultural Chemistry and Geology. By the late Pro- 
fessor J. F. W. Johnston and- Charles A. Cameron. Fourth Edition. 
Blackwood & Sons. 


+ By Stream and Sea: a Book for Wanderers and Anglers. By William 
Senior (“ Red Spinner”). Chatto & Windus. 

The Manual of Dates : a Dicti of Reference of the most important 
Facts and Events A the History of the World. Hs G. iL Townsend’ Fifth 
~~ entirely remodelled edited by Frederick Martin. Warne 

Co. 


§ Scripture Illustrations from the Domestic Life of the Jews and other 
Eastern Nations. By the late John Eadie, D.D., LL.D. Edited by J.C. 
Jackson. Collins, Sons, & Co. 


ll Under the Balkans. By Robert Jasper More. Kegan Paul & Co. 


Professor Kaufmann has undertaken to analyse and bring out the 
meaning of Daniel Deronda.* His view is that, wherever the 
Jews take root, there they germinate, unaffected by variations in the 
nature of the soil, and proof against any inclemency of atmosphere. 
The ravages of fire and sword cannot permanently outroot them; 
their stems remain fixed in the ground, protected, as it were, by 
some mysterious guardian, and fresh shoots keep ever springing up 
in awild luxuriance of unceasing growth. The Jews have hitherto 
adhered to their doctrines with unfailing fidelity, but without a 
definite consciousness of their national vocation. It is only 
lately that the idea of nationality has reappeared among them 
in all its antique sharpness of outline, and the Judaism of 
to-day is awakening to national self-consciousness. The Jews are 
divided into two campsas totheirfuture. With one party the hope 
of rebuilding the ancient State is a childish enthusiast’s dream ; with 
the other party such longings are the breath of Jewish national life, 
and their expression a sacred command. Professor Kaufmann be- 
lieves that, among the greater part of the Jews, Palestine is some- 
thing more than a mere geographical notion, and that the lapse of 
centuries and the enlightenment of modern times have been unable 
to banish a longing for that land from their earts, or to destroy the 
memory of it in their thoughts. It is a hundred years since 
Lessing heralded in his Nathan the dawn of a new epoch for the 
race, aud from Nathan to Deronda the world has not stood still ; 
the most unlooked-for events have taken place, and the self- 
consciousness of Judaism has itself undergone a change. Deronda 
is a Jew demanding the rights pertaining to his race, and claiming 
admittance into the community of nations as a legitimate member ; 
and this representation of Judaism is, the writer holds, “in its 
glorious exaltation most healthy and beneficial, and opens up the 
prospect of a complete and perfect body destined to renewed life 
of fresh and manly vigour.” It is unnecessary to discuss here the 
value of these far-reaching speculations. 

Mr. Vincent's Dictionary of Biography f is a revised and e 
edition of a work published in 1870 called Hadyn’s Universal 
Index of Biography, which was planned, and for the most part 
compiled, by the present editor as a companion to the Dictionary 
of Dates. It is, on the whole, a very satisfactory work, giving 
neat and generally accurate summaries of the biographies of 
eminent persons of all ages and nations down to last September. 
Such a task is necessarily a very laborious and troublesome under- 
taking; and Mr. Vincent may be excused for occasional slips. 
The great mistake of the book is the unnecessary mention of all 
sorts of obscure and insignificant persons whom it is absurd to 
call eminent, and the too brief notices of really important people. 
To take one instance, Prévost-Paradol is disposed of in this 
way :—“ Lucien Anatole, French historical writer, 6.8 August, 
1829; published Du Réle de la Famille dans Education, 1857 ; 
Dictionnaire Historique dela Langue Frangaise, 1867 ; died by 
suicide, 19 July, 1870.”. It is superfluous to say that thisis a most 
— notice of a man who exercised a great influence, in a 
Liberal and anti-despotic sense, on the mind of France during the 
Second Empire. Not a glimpse of this is given in Mr. Vincent’s 
vapid and meagre biography; nor are Prévost-Paradol’s chiet 
works mentioned. He is misdescribed as an historical writer; he 
was essentially a journalist, and left a profound and lasting im- 
pression on the course of French politics. None of his chief works, 
such as La France Nouvelle, Essais de Politique et de Littérature, 
Les Anciens Partis, are mentioned. 

An “Old Colonist,” who was himself one of the pioneers of 
colonization of New Zealand, has written an interesting ac- 
count of the early struggles of the settlement.{ He went out 
to Nelson in Vebruary 1843, in company with the family of 
M. E——,a shipwright and boat-builder. He worked with this 
friend in order to learn the business; and their first house or 
shed was of rude Maori construction, thatched with bulrush, 
and sides and internal partitions of the same material. It 
was at first infested with vermin, but was soon put right in 
this respect. Tern about two feet high covered the greater 

of the township, small clearings having been made round 
the homestead to protect them from fire, and the roads, with 
the exception of the two main streets, were merely tracks cut or 
trodden through the fern. Nearly all the labouring population was 
in the employ of the New Zealand Company which had started the 
colony in making the roads; and, with the exception of a few 
families on the opposite side of the bay, ‘as entirely dependent on 
the Company. Cattle and agricultural machinery were dear, and the 
first settlers were unfortunate. One got 9oo/. damages out of the 
Company as compensation for his losses, and the Company, having 
this liability brought home to it, arranged to make terms with the 
resident purchasers by allowing them to select from the unsold lands 
extra ground in proportion to their original purchases ; but much of 
the advantage of this arrangement was neutralized by an agitator 
who got up a meeting to demand compensation to absentee land- 
owners also, and sent the resolutions to the Governor, Sir G. Grey, 
who immediately authorized the issuing of an almost unlimited 
qney of scrip to the absentees, who had really no grievance. 
The English Government withheld the royal assent from this un- 


* George Eliot and Judaism: an Attempt to Appreciate “ Daniel 
Deronda.” _ By Professor David Kaufmann, of the Jewish Theological 
Seminary, Buda-Pesth. Translated by G.W. Ferrier. Blackwood & Sons. 
+ Hadyn Series, A Dictionary of Biography, Past and Present, brought 
ry? to September 1877. Edited by Benjamin Vincent. Moxon, Son, 
Co. 
t~ Colonial Experiences ; or, Incidents and Reminiscences of Thirty-fou 
Years in New Zeclaed. By on Old Colonist. Chapman & Ball” 
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justifiable transaction; but it was nevertheless put in force in the 
colony. During thisearly period the fare of the settlers was bread, 
no butter or milk, salt pork, occasionally a joint of fresh pork, pota- 
toes (at the price of 6J. a ton), tea, coffee, and dark Mauritius sugar, 
and a kind of rice stew, to which a small quantity of fresh pork was 
added. The salt pork was American barrelled, and was prime to 
look at, but when boiled it vanished, and reappeared upon cook- 
ing as a two-inch cake of fat. On Sundays there was pumpkin 
—- with an infusion of tartaric acid to give it an apple taste. 

e old colonist was now reduced to odd jobs, and decided to 
take work on the roads, where he hada very rough life. He 
then tried farming on his own account; but the vicissitudes 
of life still attended him. Still he did not lose heart, and in 
the end succeeded in making a substantial fortune. 


The popularity of Scott and Tennyson is amply attested by the 
number of editions of both which are called for by a multitude of 
readers. Here is the first volume of a new issue of Scott’s novels*, 
and the sixth volume of the post octavo edition of Tennyson’s 
=e Tt containing his two dramas Queen Mary and Harold. 

hackeray must also be included in the same category, of whose 
works } a new edition in twenty-four vols. is now being issued. 


Dr. Alfred Carpenter has reproduced a series of lectures§ on one 
of the most important branches of medical science—preventive 
treatment—which he was invited to deliver to the students in St. 
Thomas's Hospital during the summer session of 1876. The volume 
also includes a paper on the power of soil, air, and vegetation com- 
bined to | gon! sewage, the substance of which was read to the 
Society of Medical Officers of Health in 1875; and practical obser- 
vations on the management of sewage-farms, which were delivered 
at the meeting of the British Medical Association at Sheffield 
last year. In his Hospital lectures the author lays emphasis on 
the fact that at least fifty per cent. of ordinary diseases would 
not arise if sanitary works were properly carried out and the 
ordinary laws of nature as to cleanliness obeyed; and he refers, 
as a sign of the progress which is now being made in the direction 
of prevention of disease, to the ‘‘act of the Medical Council in 
desiring, and to that of the Universities in instituting, an exami- 
nation in State medicine by means of which those who intend to 


—- for the best class of appointments as Medical Otficers of | 


th—namely, those in which a man must devote himself en- 


tirely to the duties of his office—will have an opportunity of | 


proving their fitness for that office.” Then follows information 


as to vital statistics, factors of disease, germs of diphtheria, 


uarantine, isolation, and disinfection, the use of open fire-places, 
e necessity of circulation of air through walls, and many other 

similar points, as well as on the sanitary conditions of agri- 
cultural and sewage operations. Dr. Carpenter makes some strong 
remarks on the want of cleanliness in schools, and insists that a 
washing and combing class, and ‘a clothes class, should be a part of 
the course of teaching in every elementary school, and that there 
should be an inspection which should be as rigid both as to skin 
and clothes as the dress- e which soldiers have to undergo. He 
also sets out what he holds to be some of the first principles of pre- 
ventive science, such as that the great principle of sanitary work 
is motion ; so that, if the excreta of carnivorous animals are kept 
moving, those combinations which produce epidemic diseases are 
notforthcoming. Then, for every house connected with a public 
sewer, there should be at least two free openings provided in the 
house-drains, an inlet as well as an outlet. Deposit must not be 
allowed to take place ; sewers must be flushed clean. Another canon 
law, in his opinion, is that no water-pipe conveying potable water 
for use into any house should ever come into direct contact with a 
sewer or house-drain in any part of its course, especially at the 
orifice of discharge; and he holds up to reprobation the reckless 
way in which plumbersand house-fitters neglect these rules to the 
danger of all ranks of society. It will be seen from this analysis 
that Dr. Carpenter’s book should be studied not merely b 
er but by everybody, for it is of vital interest to 
classes. 


Mr. J. S. Pritchard has, in an eighth edition ||, remodelled his 
work on the practice and forms at petty and special sessions, with 
the view of giving in one volume of moderate size a complete 
general account of the procedure. The first chapter gives an 
account of the rules of petty sessions in summary matters and in- 
dictable offences, in a consecutive form. The second part treats 
of matters of a non-criminal or quasi-civil kind which are adjudi- 
cated on in petty and special sessions; while the third part 
contains the procedure and practice in indictable offences. 

Mr. Thring and Mr. Gifford have brought out a second edition 
of their treatise on the criminal law of the navy ina revised and 
enlarged form. It begins with an introductory chapter on the 
early state and discipline of the navy and the rules of evidence ; 
and the Naval Discipline Act of 1861 and the practical forms are 


* Waverley. By Six Walter Scott. With Illustrations. Marcus Ward. 
+ The Poetical Works of Alfred Tennyson. Vol. VI. Kegan Paul & Co. 
The Works of William Makepeace Thackeray. Vol.1. Vanity Fair. 

Susith, Elder, & 

§ Preventive Medicine in Relation to the Public Health. By Alfred 
Carpenter, M.D. Simpkin & Marshall. 

|| Stone’s Practice for Justices of the Peace, Justices’ Clerks, and 
Solicitors; with Forms, By Thomas Sirrell Pritchard. Eighth Edition, 
Stevens & Sons. 

{ Criminal Law of the Navy. By Theodore Thring and C. E. Gifford. 
Sevens & Sons. 


| 


given in the appendix. All other statutes, cases, and instructions 
of the Admiralty bearing on the subject which have been 
decided, or promulgated since the first edition of this work are 
referred to and explained. Some points which the Naval Regu- 
lations pass over are also illustrated by reference to military 
practice in Mr. Simmons’s work on Court-martials. 


Erratum.—For “Cor »v. Sormeray,” in the article entitled 
“Customs of Trade” which appeared in last week's SATURDAY 
Review, read “Cor v. SoTHERN.” 
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"THE SOCIETY of PAINTERS in WATER COLOURS.— 
The SIXTEENTH WINTER EXHIBITION of SKETCHES and STUDIES by 
the MEMBERS is NOW OPEN, at their Gallery, 5 Pall Mall East. Ten till Five 
Admission, 1s. ALFRED D. FRIPP, Secretary. 


Dees GREAT WORKS, “ The BRAZEN SERPENT,’ 

“ CHRIST LEAVING the PRA TORIUM,” and “CHRIST ENTERING JERU 
SALEM,” each 33 by 22 feet; with * Dream of Pilate’s Wife,” “ &c. 
at the DORE GALLERY,35 New Bond Street. Daily, Ten to Six. Is. 
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RHETORIC. —The Rey. ALEX. J. D. D'ORSEY, B.D., give< 
and delivery of Germons, Lectures, Speeches, 
COLL E G E. 


M 
The NEXT TERM will begin on Monday, January 2. "i 
COLLEGE. 


TH BRIGHTON 
ae Rev. CHARLES BIGG, D.D., iate Senior Student and Tutor oi 
Christ Church, Oxford 
Vice-Principal_The Rev. JOSEPH NEWTON, M.A. 
NEXT TERM commences s January 22, 1873. 

HIGHGATE SCHOOL.— SIR ROGER CHOLMELEYS 

FOUNDATION, SUSEN ELIZABETH. —The next EXAMINATION tor 
ADMISSION will be held Thursday, January 24, 1873. =— Application for Entrance to be made 

to the Rev. the HkAD-MASTER, Schoo! House, Highgate, N. 


ABINGDON SCHOOL, Berks (Six Miles from Oxford). —An 
Old Foundation, with fine New Pe - levated ition, vel soil. < 

be a few VACANCIES ‘at Christmas.—Apply to the Rev. E. 
Head-M 


—Mr. W. J. JEAFFRESON, M.A. (Scholar) 


n anda tent staff of Teachers. prepares 


fae the «Universities for all Ci itive E ti Pupils 


fulatthe last Nine 
the Line. ‘ 


PREPARATORY SCHOOL, BOWDON, 
PRIVATE PREPARATION for the PUBLIC SCHOOLS.— 


The Rev. J. LANGTON CLAREE. the Common, Ealing, having added to his house, 
has room ~ a few more LITTLE ot Present number Four. References to the Head- 


Master of Eton. the Bishop of Dover, & 
RIVATE TUITION, SEASIDE— WORTHING.—A TU TOR, 


ANOVER—PRIVATE TUITION.—Rev. N. G. WILKINS 


M.A., LL.M. (Cambridge). English Chaplain, h vacan 4 < 
individual attention, and the comforts of on English ‘lem with the reaniting 
residence in Germany. r.— Address, 5 Bohmer Strasse. 


EDUCATION, Germany. _—Pfortzheim, Baden (beautiful situa- 


FERS in en lish family) takes a limit 
years nglis mally) y) takes a Highest reterences. 


K ESSINGTON. —DAILY CLASSES for YOUNG LADIES 


eo AM GRAMMAR ASH 


SCHOOL, LANC ASHIRE.— 
the Christmas Holidays, a HEAD-MASTER for Kirkham 
wired by the scheme of the School that the Head- Master shall 
bern tte "Orders and shal have received a regular Academical Education at she. University 
ambridge, and taken a degree of Master of Arts or of Bachelor of Civil an 
oan — Universities and shail be qualified to give instruction in Mathematics. and ir 
the Greek and seen S janguages, and all other subjects requisite for a good Classical Education. * 
Salary £250, anda nanos house of sufficient size to take Boarders. lication, with Copies of 
Testimonials, to “be sent, on or December 19 next, to WILLIAM JOSEPH 


fore Wednesday, 
Dicxsoes Esq.. goticiter, -~ Preston, Secretary to to the Trustees, from whom any 


A BA BARRISTER, M.A. Oxon, First-Class Mods., aged Thirty- 


teach Classics, F 
ampton, Glows oucestershire. 
ENT. uced E: h, 


A‘. superior RESIDENT or DAILY GOVERNESS, or 
0 objection to travel. Liberal salary. 


COMPANION:—A YOUNG GENTLE WO: ( Cert 
Good Reader and Aman 


ATRON or HOUSEKEEPER in a high-class GENTLE- 
MEN'S SCHOOL.—A RE-ENGAGEMENT is required by a MIDDLE-AGED 
GENTLEWOMAN, essentially Fy EF for such a position by practical experience and 
rs. E. A.,care of J. Nisbet & Co.,21 Berners Street, W. 

T ADY “HOUSEKEEPER to a GENTLEMAN or a LADY, 

or COMPANION to the latter._A GENTLEWOMAN (Widow), 

of refined and cultivated tastes, desires a HUME as above. She has always been accustomed 


| to move in good society, and can give the highest references as to position and character,— 


L. L. K., A 331, Address and Inquiry Office, the * Times” Ottice, E.C. 

THE NEW RIVER.—ONE-FIFTH PART OF A KING'S FREEHOLD SHARE in 
this grand historic trading Cor pration, conferring the Parliamentary franchise on its 
holders, and yielding an aunually increasing dividend, the last being at the rate of £2,150 
per share per annum ; alsu eighteen £100 New Shares (fully paid up), the last dividend 
(also yearly increasing) having been nearly 10} per cent. 


N ESSRS. EDWIN FOX & BOUSFIELD will SELL, at the 


Mart, on Wednesday, December 12, at Two precisely, in Twenty-eight Lote 
The above Important ES CATES, for the investment of targe or small Capitalists, Trustees, 
and others. ‘The property is as secure and recular as Consols. but has the advantage over them 
of a large anfually increasing return, with the reversion to bonus additions (which in the last 
ten years were qual to about one year’s income), and to the future aceretions on the falling 
in_of leases on landed estates of great value. 


Particulars of Messrs. WARRY, Rouins.and Burges, Solicitors, 9 Lincoln’s-inn Fields, 
Bank, the Mart; and of Messrs. EvWIN Fox BOUSFIELD, 24 Gresham-Street, 


OURS to the WEST INDI ES, MEXICO, CENTRAL 
AMERICA also to BRAZIL ER PLATE. 
Tickets are issued by the ROYAL M: AIL STEAM PACKET COMP? ANY) enabling Tourists 
to visit, at a very moderate cost, the various places touched at by their Vessels. 
For information as to the Dates of Sailinz and Routes, apply tod. M. LLoyp, Secretary, Royal 


| Mail Steam ) Pac ket Company, Is Moorgate Street, London, 


| By avery simple contrivance, spectacics can now be constructed by 


YDROPATHY.—SUDBROOK PARK, Richmond Hill. 
Phusician—Dr. EDWARD LANE, M.A., M.D. For and re- 
quiring rest and change. _ Turkish Bs Baths on the p i Private ‘ark. 


RIGHTON.—BEDFORD HOTEL. —Facing | Sea and 

Esplanade. Near the West Pier. Central and quiet. Long established. Suitesot 
Rooms. Spacious Coffee-room for Ladiesand Gentlemen. Sea- Water Service in the Hotel. 
P. O. RICKARDS, Manager. 


E W L I Th 
| “ Dr. ROBT. CHAS. CROFT calls attention to the peculiar effects of light when trans- 
mitted through a yellow medium—not only in disease, but also in other conditions of every- 

y life. Amongst the latter. Dr. Croft states that, from experiments lately tried, it is found 
that those who wear spectacles may derive the greatest comfort from the occasional use of 
a yellow medium, particularly when writing or reading at night or in the bright light of day. 
means of which—when- 
ever the eyes begin to ache—immediate relief and great comfort can be obtained. Those who 
have tried these yellow spectacles assert that the comfort derived therefrom is very great. 
The effect of this light will probably be greatly useful as an aid in medical treatment; and 
that when more evidence has been collected some striking cases will be published in the 


_ inedical journals.”— Public Opinion, October 20, 1877. 


Mr. R. MARTIN, Optician, 9 Giltepur Street, Holborn V ledect. will be happy to give every 
information respecting them. They have been named by Dr. Crorr 
XANTHOSCOPTIC or NON-ACTINIC SPECTACLES. 


JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 


STEEL PENS. 
EK DENT & CO., 61 Strand, and 34 Royal Exchange, London, 


Manufacturers of CHRONOMETERS, WATCHES, CLOCKS, sc. (Catalogues 
free)to Her Majesty, H.R.H. the Prince of Wales, and Foreign Sovereigns. 
Makers of the Great Westminster Clock, and of the New Standard Clock of the Royal 
Observ: atory, Greenwich. 


ENSON’S WATCHES.—Watch and Clock Maker to the 
Queen and Royal Family, and by Special Appointment to the Prince of Wales and Em- 
peror ot Russia.—Old Bond Strect, and (Steam Factory) Ludgate Hill, L London. 


ENSON'S WATCH ES, of every description, suitable for all 
Climates. from £2 to 200 Guiness. Ch ch ter eyless. Levers, Pre- 
sentation, Repeaters, Kailway Guards, Soldiers, and w orkmen’ 3 Ww ateties of extra strength. 


BENSON'S ARTISTIC ENGLISH CLOCKS, decorated with 


Weise ‘ood and other Wares, designed to suit any style of Architecture or Furniture : 
? Novelties tor Presents. Made solely y by Benson. From £ 


BENSON'S PAMPHLETS on TURRET CLOCKS, 
WATCHES, CLOCKS, PLATE, and JEWELLERY. Illustrated. sent post free, eac 
for Lag —— Watches sent sate by post. Benson's new work,” Time and Time Tellers,” 
price 2s. 6d. 


al also, 


Wit ILLIAM S. BURTON, 39 OXFORD STREET, w.i— — 
EDSTE and. FURNITURE. — WILLIAM 5. BURTON. 
General poss te to His Royal Highuess the Prince of 
Wales. invites inspection of his show 
Pe BRASS, and COMPOSITE BEDSTEADS, of the best make only. Prices from 10s.6d 


REDDING MANUFACTURED on the premises. Extreme care is taken,even when the 
prices are the lowest, to use only such material as will wear satisfactorily. 

BEDROOM FURNITURE of every description in various woods and styles. 

DINING-ROOM FURNITURE of every kind in great variety. 

DRAWING-ROOM SUITES and FURNITURE to suit every taste. 

WILLIAM 8S. BURTON, General Furnishing Ironmonger, by appointment, to 
His Royal Highness the Prince of Wales. sends a CATALOGUE, gratis and post paid. It 
contains upwards of 450 [illustrations of his unrivalled Stock, with List of Prices and Plans 
of the Thirty large Show-rvuoms at 3% Oxford Street. 2,3, and 4 Newman Street: 
‘ a ge G6 Perry's Place; and 1 Newman Yard ; Manutactories, s4 Newman street, Lon- 

jon, W. 


HEAL & SON'S CATALOGUE, containing 450 ILLUS- 
TRATIONS, with PRICES of BEDSTEADS, 
BEDDING, ard BED-KOOM FURNITURE, sent 

bY P 


ree by post 
195, 196, 197, 198 TOTTENH: AM COURT ROAD, LONDON, 


HE SAL & SON’S GOOSE-DOWN QUILTS, from 12s. to 
as. EIDER-DOWN QUILTS, from to 160s 
cation to 185, 197, 198 ‘Tottenham Court Head, 


ndon, 

Fu tNISH YOUR HOUSE or APARTMENTS 
THROUGHOUT on MOEDER’S HIRE SYSTEM. The original, best, and most 

liberal. Cash ane no ExtraCharge for time given. Larze, useful Stock to select from. 

conan’ priced Catalogue, with Terms, post free.— 218, 249, 250, and 251 ‘Tottenham Court 
Established 1862. 


(CHRISTMAS GIFTS.— CARTER’ S$ PATENT LITERARY 
MACHINE for holding a Book, &c., in any position over a Bed, Sofa, or Chair. Prices 
2ls. Drawings free. 
J.CARTER,6A New Cavendish Street, Portland Place, London, W. 


STAINED GLASS WINDOWS and CHURCH 
DECORATIONS.— HEATON, BUTLER. & BAYNE, Garrick Street, Covent 
Garden, London. Prize Medals, London and Paris. 


Cl ARK’S PATENT STEEL NOISELESS SIIUTTERS, 
Self-Coiling, Fire and Thief Proof, can be adapted to any Window orother Geaning. 
Prospectuses free -ARK & CO., Sole Patentees, Rathbone Place, W.; Varis. Manchester, 


Liverpool,and Dublin. 
LUBIN.—HOLY BAZIL. 


Pp IESSE and 
HOLY BAZIL.—RICH and RARE 
This is ar’ most rare Perfume distilled from the HOLY B/ AZIL flower of Hindu 
(Ocymum sanctum), so remarkable for its unique frazrance. 
Sold by Fashionable Druggists in all parts of the World. 
Laboratary of Flowers, 2New Bond Street, London. 
| EIGH YOUR CANDLES.—Many forcien light-weights 
All CANDLES of PRICE’S PATEN” ANDL COMPANY 
mited, intended to be exact weight without the wrapper. ‘ry their Gold Medal 
PAL MITINE. burning ag bat slowly and of the transparcucy of the finest Spermaceti. 
Try also their NEW PATENT NIGHT LIGHTS, made without the paper case. Order of 
your owa dealer. 
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